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CHAPTER II. 


La TELY saw a complaint by a writer 
that the next generation, when they 
read the cooking books their mothers 
used—that is, of course, the cooking 
books of to-day—may well think 
those mothers were lacking in com- 
mon sense, so little is left to their 
intelligence, matters that seem self- 
evident are so minutely explained. 
To the writer of the above, an un- 
doubtedly intelligent woman, latter- 
day cooking directions may seem to 
allow no margin for common sense. 
It constantly seems to the strenuous writers on cooking, who 
rack their brains that no detail be omitted, that such trifling 
matters as it would seem average common sense would sup- 
ply, must be as unnecessary to the reader as they are tedious 
and brain-wearing to write. 

If all housekeepers were mature, experienced women, writ- 
ing instructions for cooking would be easier and pleasanter 
work than it is, to those really earnest writers who are anxious 
to have no obscurity in their work. I, of course, do not allude 
to those numerous paragraph-makers who merely copy rec- 
ipes without a thought as to their being practicable; for 
them the stringing together of cooking recipes is easy pen 
work. 

I am aware that the writer of the above complaint gives 
expression to the feeling of many. I know one old lady, 
long superannuated from the kitchen, but who was in her 
time an excellent cake and preserve-maker and who still 
criticises all the new cooking books with some such com- 
ments as these: 

“Hum, ‘Take a clean cloth’ who would take a dirty one 
I'd like to know?” ‘Remove the cake from the oven with- 
out shaking.’ “For pity’s sake, who in their senses would 
shake a cake coming out of the oven?” and so on. 

To this good lady’s experience such trifling matters seem 
introduced to swell the bulk of the book. She forgets that 
cookery books are all that many young wives have to depend 
on for knowledge, that if the cake should be a trifle hot 
through the cloth and their unaccustomed fingers sensitive, 
they will, as likely as not, run to the table with the cake and 
drop it hastily and heavily on it, glad to get it out of hand, 
and unless an experienced friend is near to explain, they will 


fail to connect the rapid sinking of the cake that seemed such 


this case, it is not only necessary to warn “not to shake the 
cake” but why she should not doso. The writers who are 
painstaking enough to “explain the explanations” are far 
fewer than those who merely compile cooking books, and 
their recipes naturally longer and more tedious to read, to 
those who only need to get the proportions and materials 
from a recipe. 

Yet I suppose the experience of the writer of these papers 
—who is one of those who are very much in earnest—is 
shared by the four or five other writers on household mat- 
ters who are equally so, and who are looked upon to-day 
as the best authorities on cooking, namely, that in spite of 
sincere efforts, they are constantly hearing the other side 
of the question; ¢#ey continually hear the despairing cry 
of the novice, “The books are blind guides, they do not 
explain enough.” 

Now, any woman who has struggled with old-time cookery 
books and careless recipes will heartily sympathize with these 
poor novices. Most of us, however capable of teaching now, 
have known what it is to spoil materials, and retire from the 
kitchen with an aching head and back. But unless their 
amiability is greater than mine, they have their patience sorely 
tried when the formulas that contain every atom of informa- 
tion even imagination can conceive as necessary, are pro- 
nounced lacking in some point that has been most urgently 
dwelt upon. For instance, some one uses a stamp, paper, en- 
velope and time to say: “Your recipes are always perfect, 
but will you tell me how to get the batter smooth for your so 
and so? mine is always lumpy.” 

This woman has read her recipe, which particularly im- 
presses on her and others that to mix batter easily she must 
first use very little milk and make a thick smooth paste, but 
the directions have passed before her eyes and not touched 
her understanding. 

Another writes, “ Will you kindly tell me why my chicken 
croquettes fly to pieces or burst in the fat?” or another, “I 
follow your directions exactly and everything I do turns out 
right except Saratoga potatoes, they always cake together.” 

Both of these difficulties are explained with great care in 
the books quoted; not one word further could the author 
give, and a response to the inquiries can only be a repetition 
of the warnings and instruction given with painstaking care 
in the recipes, which are simply overlooked in the habit many 
people have of skimming the introduction to a recipe ; at least 
one can account for the query in no other way, unless, indeed, 
they have not the book at all, but have copied out the recipes 
and shortened the details as being of no importance. What 
makes these complaints more irritating is the fact that per- 
haps the same mail brings letters from one telling you that 
her croquettes are perfect and for the first time she has suc- 
ceeded with Saratoga potatoes, but will the author be so very 
kind as to tell her why her sponge cake, made by the exact 
recipe, always is heavy. Most of these ladies who fail will 
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tell you they rarely do fail in that kind of work, and they think 
you have omitted something in the recipe. 

There is touching faith in the power of baking-powder to 
remedy all difficulties when working with flour, an equal lack 
of faith in eggs. When a recipe for cake is found to be with- 
out baking-powder, there is a misgiving that a mistake has 
been made by the author and generally it is added, in spite of 
the strict injunctions never to do so, and of the elaborate ex- 
planation as to why baking-powder is required in some cakes 
and spoils others. 

I have tried to show, from my own experience and that of 
others engaged in similar work, that a great number of the 
women who complain of the insufficiency of cooking books, 
do so because they bring no brains to their task, but having 
shown this, I admit that there are a very large number of young 
housekeepers to whom the most accurate and minute direc- 
tions would be very difficult to understand, and that there are 
also a large number of books that are entirely useless, some 
written by experts who expect every reader to be an expert, 
others, and these are simply got up to sell, and do—well 
pushed—outsell the reliable Lut less showy volumes, are mis- 
chievous in a very high degree, because the recipes are rarely 
correct, and the woman who broils over the kitchen fire and 
wastes her materials is little inclined to feel favorably im- 
pressed with cooking and will be reluctant to try again, yet 
if she has spirit and perseverance, perhaps she does try many 
times, always without success, and when one who knows, 
reads the recipes, some samples of which I may give as we 
go on, they see there would be no possibility of success. 
Here again the victims are themselves largely to blame. If 
a large, showy book, guaranteed to contain recipes for every- 
thing edible, and many of them claiming to have a dozen 
different recipes for each dish, is offered them, they buy that 
book in preference to a smaller one with a responsible name 
to it. The books I speak of are compiled from newspapers, 
not from the columns contributed by some acknowledged 
adept in cooking, but the fugitive recipes for which no one is 
responsible, and which, even if they were originally good, 
are often misprinted. Usually these books, got up with gaudy 
covers and colored plates, have the name of some far-away 
publishing company. They are actively canvassed and sell 
largely ; while the small, accurate book of some well-known 
teacher, which does not pretend to tell everything that is to 
be told in that one volume, but whose author can be written 
to make doubtful points, where they do creep in, clear, and 
who, if you live in the same city, is ready and willing to demon- 
strate by lesson the absolute accuracy of her recipes,—this 
smaller, less pretentious book will be passed over, and sell 
only to the wiser few. The large book is worse than useless 
and it would be an economy to burn it, if you should have one 
in your possession. 

There is a curious mania on the subject of cooking-books. 
To my thinking, a very excellent and valuable cooking-book 
might contain no recipes, for there is an abundance of excel- 
lent recipes extant. 

I was expressing this idea some years ago to an experienced 
publisher, who said: 

“You are right, but the book, however valuable, would 
never sell.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the public wants recipes; it can’t get too many, 
and a book with a great many bad recipes is preferred to one 
with fewer good ones.” 

I heard this in salad days, before what one may call the ve- 
naissance of cooking which had made the art fashionable in 
England, had achieved much vogue here, and was confined 
to a few, but I have found with every year’s experience that 
the publisher was right, so very right that it would sometimes 


seem that painstaking work was thrown away, that in a recipe 
the materials and proportions arg all that the public read; the 
rest is passed over. 

Yet, I repeat, there are young women to whom an excellent 
cookery book is as useless as a page of Beethoven, simplified, 
would be to one who cannot read the notes, and there are ex- 
cellent books which yet need clearer explanation to the utter 
novice, and it is to help such that these articles are designed. 
If what has been said should induce the average housekeeper 
to refer to the general instructions in her book, and also to 
carefully read the whole of her recipe before deciding that it 
is lacking in any essential point, it will be a great advantage 
to the housekeeper herself, and also to those who write for 


her instruction. * 
—Catherine Owen. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MAOARONI. 

The best flour for the manufacture of macaroni is the hard 
Russian wheat. It is mixed with water, ground in mills and 
hot water is added until it becomes dough, It is forced by 
pressure through small holes or tubes and cut off at the 
desired length. The largest tubes are called macaroni, the 
next vermicelli, and the next fedelini. Talliarini is made 
pretty much on the same plan, only that it is long and flat. 
Spaghetti is another variety of the same kind of food chopped 
into small round sections. Nothing but flour and pure water 
are used in making macaroni and it is best made at Naples. 
The macaroni used by the poor is merely boiled in water and 
is not washed and ground with that care that is used in 
making the best article. The lazzaroni of Italy have but one 
ambition and that is to excel each other in swallowing the 
longest string of macaroni without breaking it. A traveler 
says that one look at the making of macaroni was enough to 
prevent him from ever eating any more of it; the workmen 
were seen to carry the tubes on their naked, dirty, sweaty 
shoulders and backs. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 
The National Flower! What shall it be? 
Wind, whisper it softly to me. 
“‘ Not the Arbutus, lovely and shy, 
Hiding its head from even the sky, 
Only loving the quiet nooks, 
The song of birds, of rippling brooks, 
In some lonely, shady glen, 
Away from the busy haunts of men, 
Exhaling there the breath of spring, 
To winter's graves sweet offering ; 
Too short thy life, thy flowers too rare 
For a whole nation’s claim to share.” 


“ Not the Laurel, whose glossy leaves 

So soft adorn the festal wreaths, 

Or round the victor’s brow entwine 

As tribute to his gifts divine. 

Long ages past the laurel’s been 

Emblem of greatness unto men. 

The nation’s flower should know no state— 
No rich, no poor, no small, no great— 

The laurel then men fain must see, 

The Nation’s Flower can never be.” 


Wind, wilt thou whisper again to me, 

The National Flower, what shall it be? 

“‘ Something that grows without thought or care, 
Springing up by the wayside everywhere, 
Cheering the weary heart passing by, 

Reflecting the sunlight unconsciously, 

Surely, bright Goldenrod, it must be you ! 
Suggestive the rod, unless men be true; 
Suggestive the gold; pure deeds must men shower 
Along the world’s wayside,—thou art the flower.” 


—Charlotte E. Warner. 
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“OUFFS, OOLLARS AND SHIRTS.” 
“‘O men, with sisters dear! 
O men, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 

—Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 
OW many a young wife has viewed 
with “weariness and vexation of 
spirit” her husband’s linen, limp, 
damp, and streaked with bluing, 
feeling she either had to put up 
with it—rather allow him to do it 
—or force him to drop his hard 
earned dollars in the almost indis- 
pensable steam laundry, in order to 
show a bold white front to the weari- 
some toil of the day. I, among the 
rest, have suffered at the hands of 
ignorant, unscrupulous laundresses 
with their pockets full of sal-soda, etc., who, when mildly 
rebuked for their execrable washing, tell you with an injured 
air, they do their best and if you don’t like it, better get some 
one else. 

Many a girl on the eve of her wedding knows as little about 
“doing up” a shirt as she does about making bread, which is 
precious little, for she has never had to do it, was never made 
to do it, and how can she show any willing woman in her em- 
ploy how to do it, if she knows not how herself? After weeks, 
yea! months, of bad washing, she finally concludes it would 
be economy to send the cuffs, collars and shirts, anyhow, to 
the laundry, or bring them to the nearest Mongolian to be 
spat upon, thinking she will save on something else. 

All goes well for awhile, but our young friend soon dis- 
covers the shirts wear out much sooner than usual, the cuffs 
are not mated, and very often her husband goes down to his 
office in a bad humor, the result of finding all his collars 
marked 17 inches, when he wearsa15%%4. But the comfort of 
having them look white and stiff shuts her eyes to the price 
and loss, which amounts to considerable to a young couple, 
perhaps with a growing family and limited means. 

For those in sympathy with me and who are now going 
through the mill, let me solve the problem, or, in other words, 
give them the benefit of the advice of an expert laundress, 
recently employed by my mother, who by accident engaged 
her, not knowing at the time her true worth, nor her amiable 
willingness to show and tell how she put iron in the bosoms 
and luster on the linen. The woman in question was a bright 
mulatto, who worked as she talked with an ease and grace 
that bespoke her ability to practice what she preached. 

This is her way, and as I am only alluding to cuffs, collars 
and shirts, the supposition is that they are snowy white when 
you go to starch them. The starch for these articles is made 
much thicker than ordinary, so that when it is cold you can 
slice it with a knife. For those who have never made it, I 
append the following recipe, enough for four shirts, a dozen 
collars and as many pairs of cuffs. Put to boil in a clean 
saucepan with copper bottom one and one-half quarts of clear 
water; have ready a cupful of best gloss starch dissolved in 
cold water and when the water on the stove is galloping, for 
it must “dance as well as sing,” pour in the melted starch, 
stirring well and boil carefully until it is translucent. It must 
be quite thick and if one cupful (as cups vary) is not enough, 
dissolve more and add, being careful not to let it burn. Fif- 
teen to twenty minutes boiling I find sufficient, and it is ready 
to strain in a three-cornered cheese-cloth bag, which you will 
find better than thicker goods, as the starch runs through it 
readily. Now add a teaspoonful of kerosene and a few drops 


of bluing. Some use a bit of butter or sperm, but I find 
kerosene to answer the purpose and is always at hand. 

The starch made and the clothes ready, you may now pro- 
ceed to business. Don’t be in a hurry, for what time you con- 
sume in the starching will be made up in the ironing. As 
soon as the starch is sufficiently cool to bear your hand take 
a shirt which has just come from the rinse water, gather up 
the bosom, immerse in the starch, rub well, long and vigor- 
ously till the starch has entered every fold of the bosom, lining 
and all; don’t wring or squeeze, but draw it through your 
fingers well, slipping off all superfluous starch; treat band 
and wristbands the same, hang up until bone dry. Proceed 
to do the same to the collars and cuffs, not forgetting that 
success in the ironing depends wholly upon how well you rub 
in the starch. In stripping them of the starch, endeavor to 
smooth out all wrinkles while wet, and when dry they will 
rattle like paper. 

If the ironing does not take place until the next day, put 
your linen away carefully out of the dust, but do not sprinkle. 
A half hour before you are ready to iron it, wring out of cold 
water very dry a clean white cotton rag twice the size of a 
towel, lay the collars and cuffs on it, with a fold of the rag be- 
tween each article, roll up smoothly and tight. On the shirt 
bosoms lay a similar rag, only smaller, enough to cover the 
starched parts, roll as before and put away for thirty minutes. 
Heat on the fire three polishing irons, which are oblong in 
shape with rounded corners. The ones I have are called the 
“ Detroit,” and have a corrugated surface, which adds much 
in obtaining that luster so envied in well laundried linen. In 
using them at first they seem very awkward, being easily 
turned over, but a little attention and practice will enable you 
to use them with dexterity and effect. 

When the time is up, take one article at a time, lay on a 
clean white ironing-board. See that your hands are immacu- 
late and your irons clean; rub the latter on brown paper and 
a bit of beeswax, then on a clean rag. If your polisher is at 
the right heat, it will only take a few firm rubs up and down 
on each side to make you feel proud of your collars and cuffs. 
The shirt bosoms are drawn out smoothly on a bosom board, 
after ironing the sleeves and tail, also the neck and wrist- 
bands. Now grasp the neck with your left hand and slide, as 
it were, your iron up the middle, sending all wrinkles to the 
sides instead of the top or bottom. Press firmly, curve around 
the neck-band, so that it will stand, put a pin in it to preserve 
its shape, fold, and your work isdone. Don’t be discouraged 
by your first failure, the results are worth the trial and you 
will soon find yourself competent to teach your next new 
laundress, bearing in mind that the ironing is the least part 
of the work, and that success depends upon white clothes 
and thorough starching. 

My husband, father and brothers no longer help to support 
John Chinaman or his great contemporary, the steam laundry, 
but revel in linen as stiff as ivory and white as snow, which is 
as great a pleasure to them as it is comfort to me. 

—Mrs. H. V. P. Taylor. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“APPLES OF GOLD” IN PEN PIOTURES. 
Martyrdom is grand, but the martyr suffers. 
Satan is not wont to array himself on the losing side. 
There are some victories that are worse than defeats. 


It is the way of the world unto this day to be merciless to mis- 
takes. 


A little shining chaff deludes feminine nature better than any 
dull handful of solid grain. 


When the Lord commanded us to love our neighbors as our- 
selves, He did not say more than ourselves. 


—Rose Terry Cooke in “ Steadfast.” 
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THE PIGEONS. 


“‘ Look at the pigeons!” the baby cried, 
As we drove through the dusty lane. 

I looked ; far off was a flock of geese 
Quietly picking up grain. 


‘* Your pigeons are geese,’’ I said. But no, 
They were pigeons, he knew. He snew 
They were pigeons; so I only said, 
“ We’ll see before we are through."’ 


The talk ran on, for my friend and I 
Had numberless things to recall 

Of our childhood days, and we quite forgot 
The boy and the pigeons and all, 


Till into the midst ot the flock we drove, 
And a voice, subdued and slow, 

Half grieved, but wholly defiant, said, 
“Tt’s a kind of pigeon, I know.” 


Ah, well! are we of a larger growth 
Not made of the seif-same clay? 
We &now we are right, when they prove us wrong, 
“Tt’s a 4ind of pigeon,” we say. 
—Rebecca Fart. 


Original in Goop 


SUMMER BEVERAGES. 


Home Mane BEER, SHRUBS, CORDIALS, SHERBETS, ETC. 


HEN the thermometer ranges among the 
nineties it is not so much a question of 
what we shall eat as what we shall drink ; 
and as our physicians hold up ice-water to 
us as a very grim and deleterious beverage, 
every glass of which should be labeled with 
skull and cross-bones, it only remains to 
find something to take its place. Among 

. the light and refreshing drinks which will 

~ “cheer but not inebriate” there are vari- 
ous shrubs, cordials and many varieties of 

small beer. An excellent recipe for hop 
beer in quantity is the following, which 
a and pleasant beverage, especially useful 
in country homes: 

Hop Beer. 1. 

For one barrel of beer, use one pound of hops and one-half pound 
each of ginger and allspice. Put in a bag and boil for half a day, 
then pour the liquid in a barrel or keg and add one gallon of mo- 
lasses and a pint of good yeast. It is improved by adding sarsapa- 
rilla, dandelion and burdock roots. If these are used chop them 
and boil a long time to extract the strength, then add to the other 
ingredients. This beer requires a beer-keg or barrel to hold it and 
should stand about two days before it is ready for use. It is better 
to make a half barrel at a time. 

The following method of making hop beer was in high 
favor over a half century ago for I find it in several family 
recipe books of an early date : 

Hop Beer. 2. 

Put to six ounces of hops five quarts of water, and boil them 
three hours, then strain off the liquor and put to the hops four 
quarts more of water, a teacupful of ginger, and boil the hops three 
hours longer. Strain and mix it with the rest of the liquors, and 
stir in a couple of quarts of molasses. Take about half a pound 
of bread and brown it very slowly; when brown and dry put it in 
the liquor to enrich the beer. Rusked bread is the best for this 
purpose, but a loaf of bread cut in slices and toasted till brittle 
will do very well. When rusked bread is used, pound it fine and 


_brown it in a pot as you would coffee, stirring constantly. When 


the hot liquor cools so as to be just lukewarm, add a pint of new 
yeast that Aas no salt in it. (Here let me say that all old-time 
recipes make especial mention that yeast without salt should be 
used.) Keep the beer covered in a temperate situation until it has 


ceased fermenting, which is ascertained by the subsiding of the 
froth; turn it off carefully into a beer-keg or bottles. The beer 
should not be corked very tight or it will burst the bottles. Keep 
it in a cool place. 

Beer of Essential Oils. 

Mix a couple of quarts of boiling water with a pint and a half of 
molasses. Stir in five quarts of cold water, then add ten drops of 
the oil of sassafras, ten of spruce, fifteen of wintergreen and a tea- 
spoonful of essence of ginger. When lukewarm put in a half-pint 
of fresh, lively yeast. After fermentation, bottle and cork it and 
keep it in a cool place. 

Spring Beer. 

Take a small bunch of all or part of the following: Sweet fern, 
sarsaparilla, wintergreen, sassafras, prince’s pine, and spicewood. 
Boil with two or three ounces of hops to three or four gallons of 
water and two or three raw potatoes pared and cut in slices. The 
strength of the roots and hops is obtained more thoroughly by boil- 
ing them in separate waters, for when the liquor is strongly 
saturated with hops it will rather bind up the roots than extract 
their juices. The roots should be boiled five or six hours; the 
liquor should then be strained and a quart of molasses put to three 
gallons of the beer. If you wish to have the beer very rich, brown 
half a pound of bread and put in the liquor. When just lukewarm 
put in a pint of lively yeast, that has no salt in it—the salt hasa 
tendency to keep it from fermenting. Keep in a temperate situa- 
tion, covered over but not so tight as to exclude the air entirely or 
it will not work. When fermented keep in a tight keg or bottle 
and cork. 

Instantaneous Beer. 

Put to a pint and a half of water four teaspoonfuls of ginger, a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Sweeten to taste with syrup or 
white sugar, and turn into a junk bottle. Have ready a cork to fit 
the bottle, a string of wire to tie it down, and a mallet to drive in 
the cork. Then put into the bottle a heaping teaspoonful of the 
super-carbonate of soda, cork immediately, tie it down, then shake 
the whole up well, cut the string and the cork will fly out. This 
is for immediate use. 

Ginger Beer. 1. 

Boil gently in a gallon of water three tablespoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, three of ginger, and a lemon cut in slices. When it has 
boiled half an hour take it from the fire, strain, and sweeten it to 
your taste. Put to it, when lukewarm, half a pint of fresh yeast. 
Turn it off carefully, when fermented, bottle and keep in a cool 
place. It will be fit to drink in the course of seven or eight days. 
Ginger Beer. 2. 

One cupful of ginger, one pint of molasses, one pail and a half 
of water and a cupful of lively yeast. In warm weather it may be 
made cold, but in cold weather scald the ginger with two quarts of 
hot water, and the rest cold. The yeast put in when slightly 
warm. It should be put in bottles when it is worked, and securely 
corked. It is pleasant and lively and will keep several weeks. 
White Spruce Beer. 

Three pounds of loaf sugar, five gallons of water, a cupful of 
good yeast, a little lemon peel, with enough of essence of spruce to 
give ita flavor. When fermented, bottle it close. 

Molasses Beer. 

Eight quarts of water, two quarts of molasses, one-half pint of 
yeast, two spoonfuls of cream tartar; stir all together, add the 
grated peel of a lemon. Bottle after standing ten or twelve 
hours, with a raisin in each bottle. 

Harvest Drink. 

Mix with five gallons of good water half a gallon of molasses, 
one quart of vinegar and two ounces of powdered ginger. Keep 
this in a cold place and it will make not only a pleasant beverage 
but one highly invigorating and healthful. 

Root Beer. 

For one gallon—a handful of hops, some twigs of spruce, hem- 
lock or cedar, a little sassafras ; roots of various kinds—plantain, 
burdock, dock, dandelion and sarsaparilla. Boil and strain, add a 
spoonful of “ ginger molasses ” to make it pleasant, and a cupful of 
yeast. 

Currant Shrub. 
To a pint of strained currant juice put a pound of sugar. Boil 
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the sugar and juice gently together eight or ten minutes, then set 
it where it will cool. Add, when lukewarm, a wineglassful of 
French brandy to every pint of syrup; bottle and cork tight, keep- 
ing it in a cool place. 
Raspberry Shrub. 

To three quarts of fresh, ripe raspberries put one of good vin- 
egar. Let it remaina day, then strain and put to each pint a pound 
of white sugar. Boil the whole together for half an hour; skim it 
clear. When cool add a wineglassful of French brandy to each 
pint of the shrub. A couple of tablespoonfuls of this mixed with a 
tumbler two-thirds full of water and a few bits of cracked ice is a 
wholesome and refreshing drink in fevers, and a pleasant beverage 
to accompany sponge-cake and wafers, when coming in heated 
from a long drive or walk. The brandy may be omitted. 

Lemon Shrub. 

Procure nice fresh lemons, pare the rind off thin, then squeeze 
out the juice of the lemons and strain it. To a pint of the juice 
put a pound of white sugar broken into small pieces. Measure 
out for each pint of the syrup three tablespoonfuls of French 
brandy, and soak the rind of the lemons in it. Let the whole 
remain a day, stirring up the lemon juice and sugar frequently. 
The next day turn off the syrup and mix with the brandy and 
lemon rinds. Put the whole in clean bottles, cork and seal them 
tight, and keep in dry sand in a cool place. 

Smallage Cordial. 

Take young sprouts of smallage, wash and drain them perfectly 
dry; cut in small pieces, put them in a bottle with seeded raisins, 
having an alternate layer of each. When the bottle is two-thirds 
full of the smallage, turn in French brandy till the bottle is full. 
Let it remain three or four days to have the smallage absorb the 
brandy, then put in as much more brandy as the bottle will hold. 
It will be fit for use in the course of eight or ten days. This is an 
excellent family medicine. 

Sherbet. 

Boil in three pints of water six or eight green stalks of rhubarb, 
a quarter of a pound of figs or raisins. When the whole has boiled 
between twenty-five and thirty minutes, strain it and mix it witha 
teaspoonful of rose-water, and lemon or orange syrup to taste. 
Keep in a cool place. 

Noyeau. 

To three pints of French brandy put four ounces of bitter 
almonds. They should be bruised before they are mixed with the 
brandy. Add half an ounce each of powdered cinnamon and 
mace, a quarter of an ounce of cloves. Let the whole remain a 
fortnight, shaking well each day, then drain off the brandy into 
another bottle and put to the almonds a quart of water. Let it 
stand three days, then turn back the brandy and put in a pound 
and a half of white sugar. Let the whole remain a week, stirring 
it up frequently, then strain off the liquor, free from the dregs 
into bottles for use. 

Mead. 

Put to a pound of honey three pints of warm water, stir it up 
well and let it remain till the honey is held in complete solution, 
then turn it into a cask, leaving the bung out. Let it ferment in a 
temperate situation; bottle as soon as fermented, corking very 
tight. 

It is well enough to say that the recipes which require 
brandy are those of a half century ago, and that if the shrubs 
are to be used as common beverages it is just as well to omit 
it. For invalids it is perhaps more strengthening to use it. 
Soda Water. 1. 

Five ounces of tartaric acid, one-half ounce of epsom salts, two 
quarts of water, two pounds of sugar, the whites of four eggs, and 
two lemons. 

Soda Water. 2. 

One ounce of tartaric acid, one pound of sugar, one pint of boil- 
ing water, the white of one egg, two tablespoonfuls of lemon, 
vanilla or pineapple. Stir the ingredients briskly, and put in a 
bottle. Shake before using. Two tablespoonfuls are required for 
one glass, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. A teaspoonful 
of sweet cream to each glass is a great improvement. 

; —Ada Marie Peck. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A NEW BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


WI1H AN APPLICATION TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE spirit has at last moved me to 
undertake another chapter of “A 
Book of Proverbs ”’ although so long 
a time has elapsed since the third 
appeared that only old readers of 
Goop HouseEKEEPING will remember 
the title even. The saying which 
bas been in my mind as the next 
to be treated (instances illustrating 
the same having been noticed oc- 
casionally) is “There are always two 

Seton sides to a story,” broadened in mean- 

ing, as will be seen as I proceed. Is it not usually taken for 
granted that the best housekeeper is she who has a love for 
the work? No doubt as a general thing she is the happiest, 
for it seems to me that one is happier when engaged in a 
congenial occupation, than when compelled by circumstances 
or duty orin a spirit of self-sacrifice to work “against the 
grain ;” and yet there are persons of a combative nature who 
love to struggle with and conquer difficulties, and others who 
really appear to enjoy making martyrs of themselves by doing 
things they detest and for which they have no aptitude. 

But it is not possible that dislike of the task may cause a 
woman of serviceable brains and reasoning powers to 
systematize and simplify and set her wits to work to invent, 
modify or apply the quickest, easiest and neatest ways of 
getting things done that she may have the time for employ- 
ments more to her taste and thus her mind be the sooner 
released from attention to domestic duties? ‘To illustrate 
from personal experience ; (not that I lay claim to any unusual 
brain power or reasoning faculties) if there is any one thing that 
I utterly and perhaps unreasonably hate to touch it is a stove, 
and yet having had the care of one for more than seven years 
I am continually finding out something new about its manage- 
ment. The latest discovery is that the shavings, kindlings, 
light wood and heavy sticks, in short the materials for start- 
ing a wood fire in the kitchen stove may be laid more quickly 
and evenly and thus less liable to topple over, and there is 
much less danger of getting the hand or sleeves soiled by 
contact with the stove if both covers and the piece between 
them be removed at first, thus exposing the whole interior. 
This way seems to me preferable to that of taking off only one 
cover or of kneeling on the floor to poke the kindlings in at 
the door. One thing more about the stove and it will be off 
my mind for this time ; about two years ago we had trouble 
the cause of which was a mystery, finally solved by a boy; 
which reminds me of the old saying, “ young people think old 
people are fools and old people know that young people are.” 
I don’t think that is always true, for so much is taught now- 
adays that the young people ought to know and in many cases 
do know more than the old ones. The difficulty to which I 
referred was the impossibility of getting the little lid or door 
to the space under the oven to press in so that the button 
would slip down overit. It had been growing more and more 
unwilling for a long time, until at last no pressure that could 
be brought to bear on it could induce it to be fastened. As I 
said, the boy put me right; simply inquired for a knife and 
dug out the soot which collected in the corners and perhaps 
hardened. I had always brushed them out, thoroughly as I 
supposed but it seemed digging was necessary. That boy 
had lifted a weight from my mind and I gave him a Christmas 
present in acknowledgment. 

Some writer has advocated the occasional changing of th¢ 
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furniture, pictures or ornaments of a room, maintaining that 
the new arrangement would have a restful and beneficial 
effect on the eyes and through them on the mind. Now 
would it not depend very much upon the kind of mind that 
inhabited the room? A person who prefers things as he or 
she is accustomed to seeing and finding them would be likely 
to be annoyed at a change, and it is within the range of 
possibility that an accident might occur to some member of 
the family to whom the fact of the change had not been com- 
municated. A laughable instance comes tomy mind. A lady 
was much addicted to readjusting her furniture, especially 
that in her chamber; so much so that her husband who was a 
doctor said he never knew when he came home at night in 
what part of the room the bed would be. In fact he once 
went to bed early in the dark and when his wife went in 
with a light, she was much amused to find him with his head 
at the foot of the bed, she during the day having turned the 
bedstead end for end and forgotten to mention it. 

Allusion is often made to “a low, sweet voice, that most 
excellent thing in woman.” (I quotefrommemory.) Asarule 
it may be a good thing, yet there are circumstances under which 
it is next to impossible to retain it, if one is naturally blessed 
with one. A person who has lived for years with deaf people 
and whose words consequently have to be loud and distinct is 
very apt to have the voice strained and unpleasant, and 
besides gets in such a habit of speaking loud that he or she 
runs the risk of stunning those of normal. hearing. And on 
the other hand to a person hard of hearing a low voice is an 
annoyance as it causes a continual straining of the ears to 
catch the meaning of what is said, especially if uttered at a 
distance. Many people dislike a rapid utterance, and there 
is danger of the words getting jumbled together and tumbled 
over one another, but to an active mind a slow-spoken person 
is objectionable. Why some people are so slow that when they 
begin a sentence I finish it in two or three different ways in 
my mind before they get through, and it is exhausting work. 
I am here reminded of the noiseless tread spoken of so highly ; 
now to me it seems cat-like and stealthy, and to have some- 
body appear suddenly before one is startling not to say 
exasperating. One member of our family goes around in felt 
slippers and keeps me in a constant panic, not being able to 
hear her approach ; a quick, light step if you please, but not a 
noiseless one. 

A writer in Goop Hovusekeepinc I think had an article 
some time ago on “the pint dipper woman.” Her idea seemed 
to be that a woman, without regard to her strength, should do 
every kind of work on a grand scale. Now if a woman has 
weak wrists or back so that she cannot lift or carry anything 
of much weight, would it not be wisdom on her part if she 
must do heavy work to do it in bits or by degrees, using more 
time but less strength, contriving all the while to make every- 
thing as easy as possible? Some people, however, seem to 
think it wicked to do things in an easy way, looking on it as a 
sort of shirking. 

A long time ago I noticed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING a paper 
with some such title as “ Protoplasm for a Tin Dipper.” The 
article contained some very good ideas, but I must differ with 
the writer in regard to rag bags. She made hers of pieces of 
calico I think, stitched together and when she had a little 
leisure made some as gifts to her friends. Now would not a 
bag of new, stout unbleached cotton, or better still, drilling, 
last much longer than one of pieces stitched together, and 
look better after washing than one composed of various quali- 
ties of goods which would be apt to shrink and fade unevenly ? 
Besides there are people who detest patchwork and would not 
have it in the house. 

What a difference of opinion there is with respect to false 
teeth. Some people disliking the notion of wearing anything 


false, keep their own teeth by care and proper filling as long 
as possible, preferring them as more serviceable if not so 
handsome as false teeth. A dentist once advised a friend 
not to have her teeth replaced by artificial ones, saying 
“there is character in teeth,” which, by the way is true as few 
people “ look natural” when they appear with false teeth after 
we have been for years accustomed to their own with their 
irregularities, peculiarities and defects. Others, unlike the 
first mentioned, if their teeth are defective, instead of having 
them filled, or if irregular although sound, straightway have 
them extracted and a false set prepared, enduring the dis- 
comfort for the sake of appearances. A child’s teeth should 
be inspected frequently and made, by artificial means if 
necessary, to grow regularly, as a fine even set of teeth is 
greatly to be desired. 

In what different ways is the advent of illness met in 
families. One housekeeper feeling too sick to do her work 
takes her bed, sends in hot haste for a doctor and two or three 
neighbors; the women come and confusion reigns, for they 
do not know where she keeps her utensils nor her methods of 
work, and so the patient has to contend not only with the 
illness but with continual questions as to what is to be done 
and how to do it, or run the risk of having everything turned 
upside down, and materials spoiled or wasted. Then very 
likely the women go away reporting how “slack” Mrs. A. was 
and how extravagant, etc. Another staves off her illness as 
long as possible and when forced to give up cautions the 
family against letting the fact be known and then by giving 
clear orders to daughter or son or if there be no one else to 
husband, manages to get through without outside aid. There 
may be extra work to do after she is able, but that seems 
better to her than to have strangers handling her dishes, etc., 
and inspecting her household arrangements, and she thus 
avoids the almost inevitable confusion and chatter. 

It would seem to a well-regulated mind as if there could 
not be two sides to the mending question; that is asif no one 
could doubt that a garment should be mended as soon as 
possible after a rent is seen; and yet years ago in one of 
her spicy letters to a New York paper, Fanny Fern stated 
her views: namely, that deliberately sitting down to mend a 
pile of torn clothes is a grievous task, but when a button has 
been hanging by a few threads for some time and finally 
comes off and its place supplied by a pin for some time longer, 
then it is a positive luxury to sew on that button and the 
subsequent pleasure correspondingly great. She gave other 
instances of the same kind. I do not pretend to quote her 
exact words and perhaps have not given the precise example, 
but the impression left on my mind was so vivid that I feel 
sure I have given the idea she advanced. 

As to pillows! Some persons prefer soft ones filled with 
feathers, complaining that hair ones make their necks lame. 
Others cannot sleep on feather pillows as they heat the head 
and do not raise it sufficiently. I am a convert to the fir 
balsam pillow, having used one for a year or two with marked 
improvement in sleeping. 

— Gabdrie?. 


Prepared Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OuR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 

The simplest pleasures are the best. 

Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 

A mean man will have mean opinions. 

Public opinion makes private manners. 

Largely that is pleasure which is thought to be so. 

Getting ready for a pleasure is the larger part of it. 
Passions are like fire, useful and dangerous in excess. 
He best sees the doings of a crowd who stands above it, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BITS OF OANADIAN HOME LIFE. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


N the outlying rural regions of Ontario, 
if the spring is “ advanced,” the pretty, 
delicate, wide-awake white blossoms 
of the wild strawberry—which just 
peep out here and there on May Day 
—fairly carpet the ground in honor of 

The twenty-fourth of May, 
The Queen’s birth-day. 

Indeed, about that time it would be 

difficult for a lover of nature, wander- 

ing far afield, to plant a foot where a 
. wild strawberry blossom could not be 
found. It is a roadside flower that stray cattle considerately 
spare. Every step one takes in climbing to the top of a bar- 
ren and stony hill crushes a blossom ; and it is no unfamiliar 
sight to see plants in bloom perched upon and peeping from 
beneath a mossy log lying on the margin of a little inland 
lake. Beneath the undergrowth in the depths of the primi- 
tive woods yet left, fine, large plants can be found; tall, the 
big leaves of a dewy, dark green, the long, slender stem of 
the flower-stalk crowned with a solitary but perfect blossom. 
Tiny ones sport, too, in the sunshine let in here and there by 
the woodman’s axe; and in leafy glades they grow side by 
side with and strive to out-vie in beauty the big-eyed, blue, 
yellow, purple, and white violets which spring up in the ruts 
of the rough roads made by the lumberman with his logs ; and 
intermingled with their variegated leaves—dark green, russet 
red, and yellowish brown—they creep lovingly over and 
decorate nameless, neglected graves in the little lonely 
churchyards. 

All through June the blossoms gladden the eye. So, also, 
near its close, does the fruit, rosy red but not quite ripe. But 
on the 1st of July, ‘‘ Dominion Day,” an earnest and diligent 
seeker can add to the attractions of that holiday’s tea table a 
bowlful of the delicious fruit. The reign of the little berry is 
brief. If the housekeeper desires to put up a pot or two of 
wild strawberry jam, she has to bestir herself, and that right 
early, for the birds are fond of them; and so are the children, 
who just then let loose for their holidays range the country 
round in search of them for their own individual satisfaction. 

Now the berries lie round about us in great profusion, es- 
pecially in the pasture fields, flowered with the blossoms of 
the red and the white clover. There they lie hid in the nooks 
and corners of the zigzag fences. They gleam, too, like 
clusters of rubies in a setting of variegated leaves on the 
sunny hillocks near the shady woods, nestle under dewy, 
dark leaves in the hollows, and grow to a large size in the 
long, dank grass that fringes the cedar swamps. 

It would take a chapter to enumerate the pleasures and 
pains of a day spent in a “strawberry patch.” When the 
warmth of the summer sun is tempered by a cool breeze, that 
carries on its wings spicy odors from the pine woods and 
cedar swamps, it is a labor of delight to lie on a bed of clover 
and gather the wee, rosy berries in. Or, rather, it would be a 
labor of delight if the long spears of coarse grass wouldn’t 
prick your nose and tickle your ears. 

Bluebirds and yellowbirds, melodiously twittering, circle 
about each other and flit from tree to tree before you. A 
solitary robin, perched upon the highest point of the jagged 
top of a blasted pine, may not know, or care to know, what a 
bright bit of contrasting color its orange-red breast makes 
between the gray bole of the tree and the blue sky, but the 
young crow, teetering on the topmost spire of a balsam fir 
and saucily flirting its tail at its mother who is scolding it 
from the branches of a neighboring elm, is as proud as any 


peacock of the metallic hues of its sable plumage which 
glisten in the rays of the sun. As you rest from your labors 
to watch these dainty denizens of the outskirts of the forest, 
you shudder to find that the soft, human-like touch upon the 
back of your neck is made by an enormous caterpillar,—a 
pale green one, actually as big as your thumb. It may be 
one of the “ coddling worms ”’ the farmers talk about, but you 
instantly decide that it shall not “ coddle” you. 

While industriously picking about a tuft of thick grass you 
may be pleasantly surprised with the sight of a ground-bird’s 
nest. As you softly touch the four big, speckled eggs to feel 
if they are warm, you hear a plaintive peep. As you turn to 
look at the brown mite of a bird, distressfully fluttering its 
wings on a fence-rail near by, you become painfully aware 
that a tribe of ants are swarming upon you and viciously bit- 
ing you, because you have inadvertently planted your knee 
upon and demolished their sandy mound of a home. 

Now and then ourious entomological specimens will make 
you open wide your eyes; a tiny, scarlet spider, for instance, 
with pale pink legs, tipped with white. Tiny moths with 
silvery-gleaming or exquisitely tinted wings, lie motionless 
on blades of grass to be inspected by you at your leisure; 
and what you took in a hollow for a mammoth wild straw- 
berry soars from your grasp a big butterfly with gorgeous 
wings. Baby squirrels and chipmunks, frisking between the 
rails of the zigzag fences, when they catch sight of you whisk 
to the top of the projecting point and emit a series of inter- 
rogatory squeaks before they magically disappear. A young 
“ground hog,” nosing about in the brush beyond, lifts its 
head, looks about with the air of a spectacled professor, trots 
up to the fence, places its forepaws upon a rail, catches sight 
of you and then drops out of sight as if it had received an 
electric shock. 

When you are getting tired, and a cloud passing over the 
sun makes you think of a cool, shady room, the first grass- 
hopper of the season—which appears to have only one leg— 
hops before you with a chirp of encouragement; and any 
tendency to drowsiness, caused by the warm, sunny, fragrant 
air, is effectually dispelled when you plant your elbow with 
velocity upon a lusty thistle. 

The privilege of “picking over a berry patch” is often 
offered to you by those who are under the comfortable impres- 
sion that they have undisputed ownership of a hundred-acre 
farm, because the “government deed” is snugly locked in a 
little tin box, stowed in the innermost corner of the right 
hand top bureau drawer, but you soon painfully discover that 
mosquitos have “ squatters’ rights ” thereon which they fiercely 
defend, using their stings as levers to hoist you from every 
spot where the choicest berries lie. Indeed, so persistently 
do they press their claims that, when lengthening shadows 
betoken tea-time, you are glad to go home, waving them off 
as they follow you with a massy bunch of maiden hair ferns. 
—Mary M. Todd. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SALT IN OHINA. 

The salt marshes on the east coast of the Kiang-Su province 
in China cover an area of 700 square miles and include 36 
principal salt flats. The evaporation is carried on in the 
spring and fall, and is accomplished by heating the water in 
flat pans. Two grades are produced—a brownish white and 
a dark brown, the latter called “ people’s salt.” The law does 
not permit it to be sold or consumed in the province where it 
produced. There are several other provinces which produce 
salt, and the business is under the close regulation and super- 
vision of the government, whose officials derive large revenues 
and perquisites from it. The salt trade is said to be one of 
the chief dependencies of the national treasury, and vast 
numbers of people are employed in it in one way and another, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW MANY? HOW OFTEN? HOW LITTLE? 


How many dear hearts are breaking, 
Though a smile is bravely worn; 
How often we find the weakest 
Are the bravest to meet the storm ; 
How often we are discouraged 
O’er clouds that need not last, 
While the gems of the Present are hidden 
By failures and griefs of the Past. 


How often dear hearts are hungering 
For words that never are told; 

How little we prize our darlings 
Till their baby lips are cold; 

How often we let the moments 
Unladen with good pass by, 

And put off the Spring-time sowing 
Till the Harvest-time draws nigh. 


—Bertha Packard Englet. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


A PROPOSAL BY ATLANTIO OABLE 
ACCEPTED By CABLE. 

O it was decided that Kitty should 
leave her home in quaint old Ham- 
burg and come to America. Her 
father’s death had left them with 
nothing but the house they lived in. 
Her young brother. would stay with 
their mother, there would be enough 
to support them, and Kitty felt 
that she would soon be able to 
earn enough to send them some 
help. Kitty Bergmann and Rudolph 
Rosenthal had just had a terrible 
quarrel and the formal betrothal had 

not taken place. All things considered, Kitty felt as if there 

would never be any happiness for her at home, the very 
streets of the city had grown strangely hateful. Ifher mother 
could only be persuaded to come also they could leave all the 
old sorrow behind them and start anew in the land of glorious 
probabilities. She would go and Rudolph should never know 
until she had sailed, one word about it. She would like to 
make him feel bad, and yet she did not care either, he was 

nothing to her and never would be! She would find her a 

noble Jover in America, and Rudolph could do as he pleased. 

Very quietly her preparations were made and very econo- 
mically. ‘They had spared no expense while her father lived 
but at his death the bubble burst ; they had rented their nice 
house and moved to a cheaper part of the city, and all the 
income Frau Bergmann had came from the rent of their dear 
old home. Kitty’s sister Augusta had gone to America some 
five years before with her husband. They had a good start 
and had prospered wonderfully and Augusta sent her money 
for her passage. 

Kitty did not know what she would do as a means of sup- 
port; she could play the piano some, could speak French well, 
English perfectly—perhaps she could teach German! Well, 
she would see when she arrived in America. On the voyage, 
contrary to all etiquette and tradition, Kitty actually allowed 
herself to become acquainted with a strange young man! He 
was very handsome and very kind. Kitty was not of a self- 
contained nature and after two days of quiet her little tongue 
fairly ached for expression, so after many mutual shy glances 
he ventured to wish her “guten morgen” as she came early 
from her cabin, her cheeks rosy and her blue eyes clear and 
sparkling as the sea. How they talked! Mr. John Almont 
had just spent a month in Hamburg, had climbed to the top of 
the highest church spire, had seen the twelve huge hogsheads 
of wine named for the twelve disciples, in fact had seen every- 


thing worth seeing but Miss Kitty, and now gallantly rejoiced 
that fate had sent them over seaon the same steamer. As they 
talked of all the charm and quaintness of the ancient city Kitty 
grew enthusiastic ; she did not know what a warmth was in her 
heart for her home. The tears sprang into her eyes, but she 
brushed them bravely away. It was no use to cry now thought 
our practical fraulein. She only wished Rudolph could know 
how much she enjoyed talking to this nice young American. 

The passage was a very short, pleasant one, and when they 
arrived in New York her sister met her, and _after a little rest 
they started for her home in Maine In the hurry and bustle 
she lost all trace of Mr. Almont. Her sister hastened her away 
and she thought sadly that they would never meet again, and 
the sentiment of the moment almost made her believe she 
would never forget him. Alas for the fondness of youth! If 
she should meet him in the street now I doubt very much if 
she would recognize him. She must wait a little longer for 
her noble lover. 

A few days after the arrival home the first green corn of the 
season was served at dinner. Kitty had heard about it and 
was anxious to taste some. But how did one eat it? There 
were some guests at the table and Kitty was rather shy, she 
had been laughed at so much for her ignorance of the details 
of American life that she had decided to ask no more ques- 
tions, make no more ventures, but use her eyes and-ears. 
Why did not somebody eat their corn! She watched furtively, 
no one touched it—her patience gave out. She picked up the 
unusually plump ear that had been served her and putting the 
end in her mouth tried to bite it off. She almost broke her 
teeth in the attempt, and concluding it was not cooked 
enough, put it hastily on her plate, but her mistakes never 
escaped her little nephew, who screamed in glee : 

““O, mamma, see the way Aunt Kitty eats corn!” 

They all had another laugh at her expense, but she was 
soon enlightened as to the process, and found the edible fully 
up to its reputation. 

Kitty did not avail herself long of the luxury offered in the 
home of her sister. She wanted to be independent, very inde- 
pendent, much to the disappointment of a certain young man 
who had other plans for her future. But Kitty could not be 
induced to regard with any gravity the numerous admirers 
who surrounded her. The only thing that could make her 
any happier would be to have Rudolph see how much fun she 
was having and how she had forgotten all about him ! 

An invitation came from an aunt who lived in Salem, Mass., 
and it was decided she should visit her before settling down 
to work. When Kitty saw her aunt she burst into tears and 
clasped her arms around her neck—the first tears she had 
sned since she left home. 

“ Aunt Engel you are so much like my dear mother!” and 
a great wave of homesickness swept overher. She wondered 
what Rudolph was doing, if he ever thought of her now, and 
she sobbed again. Notthatshe cared! Her aunt took her for 
a drive through the little old-fashioned city, in many places it 
reminded her of home,’ She thought she should like to stay 
there, and her aunt only too glad to have her started at dnce 
to get her a situation, and soon found one in a dry goods store. 

The novelty of earning money was delightful, she did not 
mind the long days at first. The weeks passed and Christmas 
was near, the work grew much harder now and the hours 
longer. She could not endure the thought of being away 
from her mother at that time—the first Christmas in her life, 
and when one of the girls beside her absently hummed 
“ Maryland” the tears came quickly. 

“That is the song we have in Germany about the fir tree,” 
she said in apology, “I long for home.” 

On Christmas Eve she found a beautiful Christmas card 
awaiting her with a tiny, modest initial R tucked away in a 
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corner. She blushed hotly; the idea! it was quite an imperti- 
nence! anyway she should not reply, and she went to sleep 
happier that night than she had for some weeks. All the next 
day she thought about it. It would be rude not to make any 
acknowledgment, she had no objection to being friends with 
Rudolph, it would have no other meaning, he must not flatter 
himself, so the next week a pretty New Year’s card was mailed 
to him. In due season the German mail brought her two let- 
ters instead of one; evidently Rudolph had the same correct 
views regarding etiquette of correspondence that Kitty had. 

She carried it to the store with her and read it everytime 
occasion offered. Another and another came; Rudolph was 
not to be outdone in politeness. He wrote very guarded 
letters, full of news, and kindly interest, told her how his 
business had prospered, that he thought now of furnishing a 
house for himself'soon and wished she might be at home to 
guide his taste in the matter. 

Kitty sent a gay answer wishing him much happiness and 
success, told him of her own good times, of the delightful 
novelties in American social life and wound up by asking 
carelessly, ‘Who is to be your bride?” The tears came so 
fast that they blotted the letter and Kitty in deep disgust had 
to copy the last sheet. She did not falter this time, but after 
the letter was finished there was the print of two little white 
teeth in her rosy lower lip for some time. 

Rudolph received the letter in due season ; what could he 
do, he felt as if he could not wait another day to decide his 
fate. Finessing was at an end for this straight-forward son of 
the Fatherland. 

So it happened that one dreary day Kitty stood dis- 
consolately in her accustomed place behind the counter. 
Business was dull and time dragged, and Kitty was thinking 
if she only had wings how long would it take her to fly across 
the Atlantic and straight to her mother’s arms, when a 
Western Union messenger entered the store. 

“Miss Kitty Bergmann?” he inquired. 

The floor walker directed him to the counter. 

“ A cablegram, Miss. Sign here.” 

The girls all looked on with the apprehensive flutter that a 
telegraphic message always causes outside business circles, 


_and Kitty trembled so she could scarcely sign her name. 


“Oh, my mother, my mother!” was all she could think or say. 

“Don’t be so frightened, Kitty, perhaps some one has left 
you a fortune,” said the girl nearest her, “open it child.” 

She opened it and read through her tears : 

“Will you marry R.” 

She burst into hysterical laughter, 

“How could he frighten me so? No, I am sure I will not 
marry him now, just to punish him for making me feel so bad, 
I’m sure I just hate him! Stupid fellow!” How Kitty got 
through the rest of that day she never knew, and of the way 
Rudolph survived it he was never able to explain coherently. 
The next morning one little word trembled across the wire 
under the dark, lonely waters of the Atlantic, the cold-blooded 
operator sent it without a thrill, the man at the other end 
caught and calmly transcribed it, but when ‘it reached 
Rudolph Rosenthal his face grew white, he paused an instant 
as bracing himself and then read : 

He rushed upon the calm of his grave senior partner and 
caught him by the hand. 

“Congratulate me, my dear friend, I have just been ac- 
cepted by cable !” 

The girls in the store gave Kitty as a wedding present, a 
handsome silver tea service, bedewed with tears. In three 
weeks she sailed for Hamburg, and our merry little friend 
passed out of our lives forever. 


—W. B. Cossitt. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DuTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER XII. 


S a fitting finale I wish to call attention, 
briefly, to several minor complaints 
incidental to early childhood, and 
quite common enough, as well as 
fraught with more or less danger, to 
make it worth every mother’s while to 
understand and guard against. Con- 
vulsions are hardly a disease, since 
they generally accompany some other 
complaint already mentioned. But 
they are often the herald that an- 
FA nounces serious trouble, the child hav- 
= ing been, perhaps, only slightly ailing, 
=~ possibly only fretful, which has been 
untinntedl for by the fact of teething, when without further 
warning the little one is seized with a convulsion. ‘Then, if 
ever, does the mother need self-control and knowledge. The 
thing to be accomplished as soon as possible and with the least 
possible disturbance of the patient, is to entirely strip the child 
of clothing and immerse all but the face in as warm water as 
can be borne without scalding, adding to the bath a little 
mustard. When the rigid limbs relax, lift from the bath 
and wrap in a soft, warm blanket, keeping the child perfectly 
quiet, either laying it down or holding it straight out across 
the lap. Do not be alarmed if it sleeps for some time, so 
long as the breathing is regular, the limbs flexible. It wili 
probably be frightened when first waking, speak quietly, 
softly, and handle gently. Don’t press the child convulsively to 
you, weeping and exclaiming; a babe of six months only, will 
gaze at its mother’s tear-stained face with a wonder and 
anxiety that does not add to the quieting of the over-strained 
nervous system. 

The causes of convulsions are so varied, it’s not practic- 
able to give medicinal treatment here. Place the case in 
your family physicians care and for several days keep the 
little one very quiet. If in the summer, avoid the hot sun 
while giving plenty of outdoor air. If there is indigestion 
give only the simplest food. 

Some infants are born with a tendency to go into conrvul- 
sions at the least provocation ; they have a brain and nervous 
system all hyperemic, they are unusually bright; as a rule 
they sleep but little, waken very easily and are startled by 
loud or unusual noises. Mother, if you have one of these 
dainty, mercurial infants, don’t be driven by threats, inuen- 
does or requests into treating it as so and so does her great, fat 
phlegmatic baby. You can’t accustom such a baby to sleep 
through a cyclone, not even a small one, until it is several 
months old, neither would it be safe to put it to bed in the 
dark, and let it cry itself to sleep; it might be the sleep of 
death. More children than the world knows of have died 
from this fanatical idea, that it’s all nonsense a child being 
afraid of the dark. There are adults who have never over- 
come their fear of dark. It isa false idea that a child will not 
be hurt by crying itself to sleep. It may cause severe ill- 
ness, may even produce imbecility, often does produce 
hernia, especially with male infants. It all depends on cir- 
cumstances ; a mother is hard-hearted indeed, who can stand 
the long-continued sobbing from this cause. I have men- 
tioned hernia as one of the possible results. This trouble is 
much more common among infants than is generally sup- 
posed. Is your little boy a fretful one, often crying as if 
in pain for hours, the bowels inclined to irregularity? ex 


amine very carefully for evidences of rupture. In some 
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cases the wearing of a well-fitting pad has transformed a 
peevish, fretful babe into a merry little rogue ; again the early 
use of a perfectly-fitting truss may make a complete cure. 
Skin troubles are very common and annoying; eczema is 
probably the most frequent form, choosing the face, scalp 
and hands as its favorite site ; appearing first as little vesicular 
papules, they soon coalesce, burst and present the appear- 
ance of dry scabs on an inflamed base, the itching is intoler- 
able, and the scratching and rubbing separates the scabs 
leaving a bleeding and fissured surface. A child suffering from 
eczema is an unpleasant sight. For this reason divers and 
diverse treatments are followed in quick succession, often to 
the serious detriment of the infant. Internal medicine is the 
reliance in this complaint, combined with good air, diet 
free from grease and frequent bathing with soft water and 
castile soap. Lotions and ointments of all kinds should be 
avoided. The homeopathic preparation of graphites given 
three times daily will cure more cases than any other known 
remedy. An occasional dose of sulphur may be needed to 
complete the cure. Tinea capitis, ringworm of the scalp, is 
often troublesome. As this is a parasitic disease, outward 
applications are called for. Have the head shaven closely, 
washing thoroughly with soap and water, and then apply to 
the spot carbolized vaseline or a wash of carbolic acid. Use 
as strong as possible without burning the skin. Give sul- 
phur internally twice a day. 

Of the innumerable other skin.troubles.I will mention only 
one. ‘“ Hives” as it is commonly called. Its most common 
cause is irritation of the intestinal track, or indulgence in 
some particular article of food. 

It is not at all dangerous, but very annoying because of 
the intense itching, urticaria urens and rhustox are both 
recommended for the trouble. As a usual thing, however, 
abstaining from overheating the blood and a simple diet is 
all that will be necessary. 

There are many accidents constantly occurring among the 
little people, for no matter how careful older ones are to 
place dangerous things out of reach, there’s apt to be a time 
of forgetting and then the dire consequences. Now itis hot 
water, again the hatchet or a sharp knife; possibly concen- 
trated lye is swallowed, or buttons or thimble find their way 
into strange places in baby’s economy. 

For scaids from hot water or stove, there’s nothing more 
apt to be handy than baking soda; wet it up soft and apply 
freely. If the burn is superficial or of slight extent, binding 
it up with this is all that will be necessary. If lye has been 
drunk its seldom that vomiting does any good ; the amount is 
usually small. The best treatment is sweet oil or even 
melted lard if you haven’t the oil, to counteract the caustic 
effects of the lye. The after inflammation of stomach and 
bowels which sometimes follows will need specific treatment 
quite beyond the power of the laity. 

Usually when any foreign or poisonous matter has been 
swallowed the first indication is to produce emesis. If you 
have no syrup ipecac in the house, add a little mustard and 
salt to lukewarm water, and make the child drink consider- 
able. It is one of the promptest, easily obtained emetics, 
known. 

When the injury is a cut, the treatment will depend on 
locality. If the hemorrhage is severe, an artery may need 
tying, but until a doctor can be secured, tie a handkerchief, 
or something around the limb, above the wound, and place 
the limb in an elevated positon. 

For bee stings, probably the best dressing is mud, as it is 
for most bites or stings from insects. 

Mud frequently removed is excellent dressing for snake 
and dog bites after they have been properly bled and 
cauterized, 


“ak 


Foreign substances in nose or ears, of course, demand re- 
moving. But, unless you are sure of success, don’t attempt 
it yourself and by pushing the. obstacle out of reach make a 
bad matter worse. Call on a surgeon at once. 

If the not unusual accident of “a bug in the ear” occurs, 
waste no time trying to drag the offender out, douse in sweet 
oil, salad dressing, or molasses even, if you haven’t the 
others handy, anything to entangle and quiet the intruder 
before it makes the victim wild. It can then be syringed 


out with warm water. 
—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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A VISIT FROM “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.” 


Goop HousEKEEPING came to my home one day 
A bright little stranger in modest array, 
And I didn’t know then, being worried with cares 
’Twas an angel I entertained unawares. 


But she hadn’t remained in my home very long 

Ere my worries all vanished ; with precept and sung 

She told of home comforts and housewifely duty, 

And the way at once blossomed with pleasure and beauty. 


She was witty and winning, and sensible, too ; 

There wasn’t a thing but that she could do ; 

She talked of the fashions, discussed a new book, 
And she proved her success as a seamstress and cook. 


And even the baby came in for his share, 

Just how to amuse him and give him best care, 
The right way for him to grow healthy and strong, 
And how to correct when the midget does wrong. 


From parlor to kitchen tripped this winsome maid, 

Of all things 6bservant, of no task afraid ; 

** In success here,”’ she said, ‘‘ lies the way to John’s heart ; 
And Ill stay with you here till you get a good start. 


* If you aim for perfection in housewifely skill 
You must study and plan and work with a will.” 
Then she helped to prepare the daintiest tea,— 
Then vanished, and left all the triumph to me. 


Some flowers she had placed in the dining-room, shed 
Their fragrance around, for, wisely she said, 

More grace will be found in one dewy rose 

Than in the recital of all the day’s woes. 


And when John came home so tired at night 
And found the room cozy, cheerful and bright, 
With a tempting tea-table daintily spread, 

Do you wonder his face grew bright as he said, 


“ That ‘ Home is the Kingdom,’ no one can deny, 
Who has such a dear, restful kingdom as I ? 

In the light of my home, with all care left behind, 
Words cannot picture the comfort I find.” 


’Twas then I was grateful for all she had taught, 

For the timely advice and the wisdom she brought ; 
That the cares of the day should be banished at night, 
And to make home attractive—a woman’s sweet right. 


Now when others my household system commend, 
I say, “ It’s all due to my newly-found friend. 
And she #s such a treasure, so helpful, so true, 

It will give me much joy to present her to you.”” 


She has visited homes in the East and the West, 
She gives to us all of her brightest and best ; 
She reaches all hearts, and her presence each day 
Is like the clear sunlight that brightens the way. 
—Abbie Folsom Taber. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BITS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Eat lightly and sleep well. 
The laziest boy can catch a licking. 
It is harder to be left alone than to die. 
The best way to enjoy things is to use them. 
Cheerfulnéss is rest, be hands and feet never so busy. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BLACKBERRY PIES. 


If you turn to an old-time cookery book, 
Some curious things, you'll see. 

And we accredit to Mrs. Glass, 
One funny old recipe. 


There’s much of truth we can surely find 
In her homely words, I wot. 

They are these, ‘‘ Before you cook a hare, 
The hare must first be caught.”’ 


And all through life, this simple rule, 
To every thing applies. 

It will even fit so simple a thing 
As the making of berry pies. 


So, ere you can put your blackberry pies 
In arow on your pantry shelf, 

Just don your hat; away to the field 
And pick the berries yourself. 


You will find them close to the pasture bars, 
Or down by the old stone wall. 

Now creeping over the dewy grass, 
Then standing, stately and tall. 


They are freighted all with lucious fruit, 
Steeped in the August sun, 

While thorns, like the lances of fairy troops, 
Guard them from every one. 


You may fill your pail to the very brim, 
With the juicy cones, sweet maid, 


But face and hands will be scratched and seamed, 


Your gown will be torn and frayed. 


Then, hurry home, for the morn is spent, 
And the summer sun rides high, 

And I’m sure you've scarcely time to make 
For dinner a blackberry pie. 


T’ll tell you how the pies should be made, 
( This is grandmother’s recipe 

No better one in the whole world found, 
With me you will all agree.) 


Have every thing in readiness first, 
With never a bit for waste, 

A pound of flour, three-fourths of butter, 
Ice-water, an egg, for the paste. 


Chop in the flour just half the butter, 
Stir in the beaten yolk of an egg 

Into half a cupful of ice-cold water, 
No more, and no less, I beg. 


Work, till you’ve made a good, stiff dough, 
Baste with butter, then fold and roll, 
Fold again, and put on more butter, 
Do this, till you’ve used the whole. 


Then lightly roll it and fold again, 
Place on ice fifteen minutes, or more, 
When cold enough, you may roll, and then, 
With egg, paint it o’er and o’er. 


Now for a plate, the deeper the better, 
Cover it o’er with your nice puff paste, 

Fill to the brim with juicy berries, 
Chopped, then sugared and salted to taste. 


Put on the whole a dainty cover, 
Lightly rolled from a bit of dough. 

Cut a whole in the top, where a paper funnel 
(A funny thing for a pie) must go. 


What is it for ? That the garnered juices 
Deep in its toothsome heart may lie, 

A chimney made like a cone of paper, 
To carry the steam from your berry pie. 


At last with the sirupy gold-brown disks 
All in a row on the pantry shelf, 

You will say that the best of blackberry pies, 
Is picking the berries yourself. 


—Lissie M. Hadley. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OREME DE LA OREME. 
OwED TO DAPHNE. 

WOULD like to share with you our cream cheeses. Our 
| four-footed “Daphne” has become an honored member 
of the family for she gives us so many joys in the shape of 
cream for our coffee and oatmeal, creamed asparagus, delicious 
desserts, etc. But a cream cottage cheese is possible in a 
“ cottage ” which does not, in village parlance, “keep a cow.” 
Let three quarts of milk stand in a pan affording a good 
surface till the cream rises. Skim off this cream and set it in 
the ice-chest to keep sweet. Then bring the skimmed milk 
out into the warm kitchen and let it become loppered. Put 
this loppered milk on the stove in not too hot a place and 
allow it to remain only till the white curd separates from the 
whey. Just here many make a mistake ; the liquid must not 
boil or your cheese becomes hard, tough and leathery as is 

the case almost universally with the cheeses which we buy. 
Have ready your cheese-cloth spread inside your colander 
and pour both whey and curd therein, letting the whey pass 
through leaving the curd in the cheese-cloth. Then take the 
four corners of the cheese-cloth together in the left hand and 
tie a string around them with the right, thus forming a bag in 
which your cheese may drain quite dry. I leave mine to 
drain, while I go about my other work, and it sometimes 
drains an hour and sometimes three. Upon returning to it 
open the bag, remove the dry curd to a dish and rub quite 
fine with the hands. Salt to the taste and put it nowina 
pretty china bowl or bon-bon dish. Take your sweet cream 
from the ice-chest and pour it over the cheese and beat them 
through each other with a silver fork. It will be delectable, 
better for your family’s tea than so much meat and costs only 
eighteen cents—three quarts of milk at six cents a quart. 
You will find it easier to make than it sounds, and very 
delicious, also quite possible even in acity home. A friend 

of mine says, “‘ Your cheese makes me happy.” 


SOAP IN A TWINKLING—-HOME-MADE SOAP. 


I have found a way in which I can make soap while waiting 

for the teakettle to boil forsupper. It is veryeasy. Get ofa 
druggist or grocer a pound-box of the pulverized lye now 
sold so chtaply and in such convenient shape. It will cost 
you fifteen cents. It comes in a neat can which can be 
opened with any penknife. Dissolve this lye in three pints of 
cold water. The lye heats the water and you must wait till 
this heat passes off before making your soap. Melt your 
grease and strain through a cheese-cloth and weigh five and 
a half pounds. As soon as this melted grease is cool enough 
to bear your hand in, pour grease and lye together and stir 
thoroughly a few minutes and you will see it thicken. Now 
pour it into a box or dripping-pan lined with greased paper 
and let it stand in a warm place for twenty-four hours, then 
cut into bars. It will be ready for immediate use, will keep 
growing better, is clean and thoroughly satisfactory for dish- 
washing and the laundry, makes a good suds and is econom- 
ical having cost you only fifteen cents, the price of your lye, 
as the grease was saved at odd times. It can be made with- 
out fire, as you see it does not have to be boiled or even have 
boiling water added. Our laundress uses it and says “ It is 
good,” and she is apt to be critical. 
Do you all know by personal experience how handy half- 
yard squares of cheese-cloth are? Hem up a number of 
them and lay aside and just see how many uses you will find 
for them as strainers, dusters, sweeping-caps, etc. I have 
one in every room. One I use inside of the wire milk- 
strainer and this one has “ Daphne” worked in blue cotton 
across one corner. This in payment to Boss for those cream 
cheeses which we feel are “owed to Daphne.” 


— Ymel. 
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HOUSE SERVICE. 
Wuy Do CAPABLE GIRLs SHUN IT FOR HARDER CALLINGS? 

re OHN Brown is the junior of the 

firm of Ribbon, Silk & Co., and 

Mrs. Brown keeps her house 
with the help of a servant girl. 
One day it happened that Mr. 
Brown had occasion to put an 
advertisement in the daily news- 
paper for some saleswomen to 
work in Ribbon, Silk & Co.’s 
store and at the same time in- 
serted one for a girl to do house- 
work, to apply at his residence. 
The day after the paper appeared 
Mr. Brown was kept busy all the 
forenoon receiving and examin- 
if y ing applicants for the places in 
| yf the store. Before noon he had 
we - secured all that were required 
and had hung up a placard 
announcing that no more were wanted; in spite of which 
applicants continued to arrive in considerable numbers during 

the rest of the day. 

On reaching home at night Mr. Brown inquired of his wife 
as to the advertisement for a servant girl. 

“Only two girls have answered it,” she replied; “and such 
girls ! so stupid, awkward and unintelligent, it was out of the 
question to think of taking them.” 

Mr. Brown related his experience at the store. 

“They seemed willing to work at almost any price,” he 
said. “ Most of them were bright, intelligent, fairly-educated 
girls, apparently accustomed to good society and comfortable 
living; yet they seemed delighted to get a position, though 
their wages will be only $3 and $4 aweek. I might have sent 
some of them up to the house,” he added, “ if I had thought 
it necessary.” 

“Little good it would have done,” said Mrs. Brown, with 
an amused smile. ‘“ Do you suppose one of those girls would 
turn her hands to housework ?” 

“ And pray why not?” asked Mr. Brown in honest wonder. 
“The work in this house is not nearly so hard on a girl as in 
Ribbon, Silk & Co.’s store. They must be on their feet con- 
stantly nine hours a day and three evenings in the week. 
They are busy nearly all the time attending to customers, and 
some of them have work to do in handling heavy pieces of 
goods that is really hard work for a man. For all the work 
and time spent they get in cash only the wages we paya 
house girl. From that they must pay board, at least $3, which 
leaves them a margin of only $1 for dress and other expenses. 
Our girl gets her full board and room free and $4 a week 
besides. It seems to me that any girl who needs employment 
as badly as these girls seem to would be glad of a chance to 
get practically double the pay for less work.” 

“ The advantage, so far as that goes, is greater than you 
have described,” said Mrs. Brown. “ Our girl has many 
hours every day to herself—nearly all the afternoon and even- 

ings in fact, with the exception of the time it takes to get tea 
and wash the supper dishes. Besides she has much better 
fare and a better room than any boarding-house can furnish. 
But any of the girls you spoke of would feel insulted with an 
offer of a place to do housework, notwithstanding all these 
things. She would consider it degrading. Apparently all the 
girls who are intelligent enough to be really first-class help in 
the house are too proud to do housework.” 

“It’s a false pride,” declared Mr. Brown, with warmth. 


> 


any of these girls has a desire for self-improvement and 
advancement, she has precious little chance for it as a sales- 
woman. Even if she had all her evenings, it would be little 
better. As a house girl she would have time for reading and 
study and for doing work for herself. And isn’t housework 
fully as respectable as selling dry-goods ?” 

“They don’t regard it so. A girl would rather make a slave 

of herself in a store, ruin her health and work for pauper 

wages, than live in comfort and comparative freedom as a 

house servant, because the name of housework is considered 

degrading. It’s ridiculous, but it’s a fact, though I don’t pre- 

tend to account for it.” 

“ Perhaps I can account for it,” spoke up Aunt Jane, who 
had been a silent, but interested listener. “Do you really 
regard housework as socially respectable as clerking in a 
store ?” 

“ Certainly, why not ?” answered Mrs. Brown. 

“Well, now, there’s Amelia Smith, for instance. What 
does she do?” 

“‘ She’s a saleswoman at Hose & Lace’s.”’ 

“ How much pay?” 

“ Do you know, John?” 

“ Five dollars, I think. She’s an experienced hand.” 

“And then, there’s Lucy Jones,” Aunt Jane went on; 
“what does she do?” 

“ Book-keeper at Button & Stitch’s; four and a half,” 
answered Mr. Brown, categorically. 

“ These girls are no more respectable than Jane Robinson 
and Deborah Scott and Mary Perkins, are they?” 

These were house-girls in the neighborhood. 

“ No, of course not.” 

“T saw Amelia Smith and Lucy Jones at your party the 
other night,” Aunt Jane continued, “but I didn’t see Jane 
Robinson, nor Deborah nor Mary, though the families they 
work for were represented. They are nice girls too, and 
Deborah at least is ‘smarter’ than either of the store girls.” 

“Of course I couldn’t invite servant girls to my party,” 
protested Mrs. Brown. ‘ Noone else would come if I should.” 

“ Then how can you wonder that a house servant’s work is 
considered degrading or that bright girls refuse to engage in 
it?” asked Aunt Jane, warming up. “ You make it degrad- 
ing. The moment a girl enters upon it you put a ban upon 
her and fence her out. You do not give her social recognition 
of any sort. You set her apart in a class by herself as nen do 
lepers. If house girls earned $10 instead of four and store 
girls were twice the slaves they are, it would be just the same. 
There are very few such girls as Debby Scott in house ser- 
vice, I admit—not one in a score. Most of them are stupid 
and ignorant. But its no wonder. Intelligent and educated 
girls are not to blame for avoiding a calling that is stamped 
with a social anathema. Girls are sensitive to such things 
and it is not at all surprising that the bright, intelligent ones, 
who would make the best of house girls, would rather make 
slaves of themselves in a store at little or no pay than be cast 
out of the society they crave, for the sake of the pecuniary 
advantage that is the servant girl’s only compensation for the 
degradation of her position. I can’t blame them, and I don’t 
see how you can conscientiously criticise them when you are 
helping to force them to it.” 

Aunt Jane enjoyed freedom of speech in the household 
where she was much loved, but she rarely got “ warmed up” 
to so long an effort as this. Mrs. Brown was inclined to 
resent it. 

“T don’t see how I can be blamed,” she said. “ It wouldn't 
do for me to ask the girls from the store to meet the girls 
from the kitchen, to say nothing of, my other friends. And 
then they’re not fit—most of them, that is.” 


“To say nothing’of the amount of money they could save, if 


“Thereby you plead guilty to the indictment,” interposed 
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Mr. Brown. 


For my part I acknowledge the corn, though I 
never thought of it in this light before. It seems to me 
ridiculous nonsense that Debby Scott should be shut out of a 
social gathering where she would shine in intellectual superi- 
ority to nearly all who would be present, and simply because 
she is a house-servant, while Lucy Jones, who is much more 
a servant, almost a slave of her employers, and far inferior in 
mental and moral worth, is admitted because—well because 
she isn’t a house-servant. So far as society is responsible for 
forcing the stigma upon a calling that bars out of it many 
girls who would do it honor and compels them to pay for 
social recognition at such a sacrifice, society, and we, are to 
blame for the kind of servants we get.” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Aunt Jane. 

“Well, what will you do about it?” inquired Mrs. Brown. 
“Tt goes that way in all the social strata. The grade above 
ours excludes the saleswomen and book-keepers as we do the 
house-girls, but takes in school-teachers. Farther up, the 
school-teachers are left out, unless they are professors or 
principals. And so it goes. If I were to break through the 
lines of my set, I should either be dropped out of it, or, if I 
were strong enough to hold my place in it I should be 
regarded as queer and cranky, and my invitations would not 
be accepted if people came to expect that they were to meet 
servant girls at my house as social equals.” 

‘“‘ Suppose they were the intellectual equals of your guests,” 
said Aunt Jane.” ‘“ Suppose house-girls were admitted to 
the family circle, regarded as members of the family and 
treated as such. With that and the social recognition that 
would follow, would not the better class of girls be attracted 
to house service, and the whole difficulty be removed ? ” 

“T should demur there,” put in Mrs. Brown. “ With no 
disrespect to Bridget, I don’t want her in my family—not 
because she is a servant, but because I want my family by 
itself, without the presence of outsiders, whatever their rela- 
tions or qualifications. I do not think I should be unwilling 
to receive Debby Scott in my parlor nor to meet her in society, 
if thereby a better class of girls could be attracted to house- 
work; but if she were in my employment, I confess I should 
not want to meet her in my sitting-room as a member of my 
family. I should want her to do her work and ‘keep her dis- 
tance.’ What would home life be with the constant restraint 
of the presence of any person who is not and cannot be in any 
real sense a member of the family, even if she were treated as 
such, in form? In fact I wonder what it can be in families 
where there are so many servants that there can be no certain 
privacy of the ‘home circle. No; I draw the line at the 
family.” 

“Thereby you plead guilty to my indictment,” triumphantly 
exclaimed Mr. Brown, quoting his own words regardless of 
the inexactness of their application. “The family is the key 
of the situation, and a social bar in the family carries social 
exclusion outside of it.” 

“ That’s so,” chimed Aunt Jane, “and it proves that I am 
right, too.” 

“If we have all proved our case,” said Mr. Brown with a 
laugh, “ we shall have to conclude that the affliction of inade- 
quate and unintelligent house service is a necessary out- 
growth of social conditions that none of us would be willing 
to change, and must therefore be borne with till Bridget 
learns to know her work as well as her place. Guess I’ll let 
that advertisement run a spell, and see what it ’ll fetch. Is 
supper ready?” 

—Kitchen Counter. 


On? gather roses while they blow, 
To-morrow’s not to-day ; 

Let not one moment vainly flow, 
Time fleeth fast away.—Gleim. 
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BY THE SEA. 
O golden glory on sea and land, 
O crimson twilight and azure sky, 
While, far out, beyond the shining sand, 
The sea-birds shoreward hurrying fly ; 
They dipped their wings in the Northern sea, 
Till, tired at last, they are wandering back 
To build their nests in the dear old cliff, 
And fly once more o’er the homeward track. 
I catch the gleam of their flashing wings, 
I hear the greeting from hearts content ; 
Ah, that my song were as free from pain, 
And my life as free from days ill spent. 
The sweetest songs are the songs of home, 
When voices we love take up the strain ; 
If a chord be lost, the dearest song 
Is never the same to us again. 
Then veil your glory, O crimson sky, 
A day is dead, and a great white stone 
I roll on its grave, lest its restless ghost 
Might vex my soul with its ceaseless moan. 
I have buried deep the “ might have been,” 
The restless longing for what may be, 
I have said a prayer and shed my tears, 
And left the grave by the tossing sea. 


___— Florence A. Jones. 


THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE BaBy CARRIAGE. 


HEN purchasing the carriage in which 
the baby will take his daily exercise, 
one must not forget that his personal 
comfort is a greater consideration 
than the mere appearance of the 
vehicle. The graceful wicker car- 
riage, all white and gold, and lined 
with delicately-tinted plush is un- 
doubtedly a thing of beauty; but if 
its shining springs are stiff and un- 
yielding, and if the rich upholstery 
encroaches uncomfortably upon the space required for the 
child’s freedom of movement, it is decidedly undesirable. 

During the last year or two, a few of the carriage manufac- 
turers have awakened to the fact, so often pointed out by phy- 
sicians, that many of the colds and cases of pneumonia among 
small children are caused by exposure to the full force of a 
winter wind, while sitting in a carriage that can be propelled 
only from the back; to obviate this they have added an at- 
tachment by means of which the handle can be reversed, and 
the carriage pushed from the front, if necessary. Another 
advantage possessed by a carriage so arranged, will at once 
be recognized by the mother, namely, it prevents the feeling 
of loneliness which frequently comes to the child whose 
attendant has, as far as he can tell, utterly deserted him. 

Occasionally one finds the upholstery fastened down with 
brass-headed nails; the idle fingers soon play with these 
until they loosen them, and the new plaything is quickly 
carried to the child’s mouth. To avoid the danger of such 
a proceeding the nails should be removed, and if a finish is 
required a strip of gimp glued over the edge answers the 
purpose admirably. 

The baby often occupies his carriage for hours at a stretch ; 
consequently it is important to have its springs so adjusted 
that they may counteract, as far as possible, the jolting of 
uneven roads or of city crossings. 

Walking through the streets or the park one frequently sees 
a tired little head rolling from side to side vainly seeking a 
resting-place, the one that rightfully belongs to it being 
usurped by the heavy roll of upholstery placed there for orna- 
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mental purposes. Or one may see a young infant just learn- 
ing to sit upright, slipping down from the position it is no 
longer strong enough to hold, until its head is caught by the 
strap and its limbs flounder helplessly among the coverlets 
in the body of the carriage, the attendant being wholly uncon- 
scious of it, because the broad parasol completely screens 
her charge from her view. 

In the next carriage, perhaps, one sees another sleeping in 
a sitting posture, the head which has fallen forward upon the 
breast nodding with every motion of the carriage. When 
one has herself experienced the pain and stiffness in the 
neck that follows such a nap, one longs to lower the little 
one into a recumbent position and to lay the weary head upon 
the pillow. It surely is not right to expose children to such 
discomfort, when the exercise of a little common sense, to- 
gether with a “ put-yourself-in-his-place ” policy would do away 
with it altogether. 

Having used good judgment in purchasing the carriage, let 
us now look to the furnishing of its interior, with an eye to 
decorative effect, if you will, but with a dozen (if that were 
possible) upon the comfort of the child. The young child 
passes as many sleeping as wakeful hours in his carriage, and 
until six or eight months of age he must lie in a recumbent 
position. Therefore, although the plush seat in the carriage 
is very pretty, take it out and let it remain out for at least a 
year. Now provide a yard and a half of bed-ticking and suf- 
ficient hair, sea-moss, or excelsior to make a mattress which 
will be ten inches shorter than the floor of the carriage from 
one end to the other, and two inches narrower. It should, 


however, be made in two pieces, one longer than the other 
by three or four inches. These mattresses should not be 
stuffed too hard to be comfortable, should be made about two 
and a half inches thick, and tufted like those used on beds; 


this can be done with a coarse darning needle and cord. 
They are easily made and are priceless as far as real comfort 
is concerned. The young child lies flat upon them, with a 
feather pillow beneath his head; as he grows older the pillow 
is placed behind his back and he sits upon the larger half of 
the mattress; the smaller one is then placed at the foot of the 
carriage, and becomes a foot-rest which entirely prevents the 
slipping downward above referred to. It is on this account 
that the mattress should be divided ; the two together provide 
the long one necessary for the very young infant, and divided 
they add to the welfare of the older one. If the latter fall 
into a doze, the mattress upon which he sits is pulled slightly 
forward, the other one pushed back to meet it, the pillow can 
be lowered, and without disturbing him, the child can be made 
as comfortable, and sleep as peacefully as if he lay in his crib. 
For obvious reasons, it is well to coat one side of the larger 
half mattress with oil-silk, and as a further precaution it can 
be covered with a pad. In case the ticking is visible through 
the sides of the carriage, a few plain muslin slips similar to 
pillow-cases may be provided. The small pillow should fit 
easily into the back of the carriage and requires from four to 
six pillow-slips. These are usually made of fine cambric, 
lawn, or nainsook edged on three sides with lace or embroid- 
ery. They are often made of “all-over” embroidery, but this 
material presents anything but a smooth surface to the tender 
cheek of the child. The pillow itself is covered with silesia 
of the same shade as the carriage trimmings. 

A change of linen, a china cup (for a child should not be 
permitted to drink from a public cup) and, in warm weather, 
an extra wrap to guard against a sudden change, should al- 
ways find a place in the carriage. 

To protect the child from the sun, one can use either the 
hooded carriage or a parasol. The former, while advan- 
tageous in winter, is apt to shut out the summer breeze, and 
on this account the parasol remains most popular. It should, 


however, prevent the glare of the sunlight as well as lessen 
its heat; and the pure white ones, now so fashionable, should 
always be lined with dark green or the child’s eyes will suffer. 
The parasol should be attached to the rod in such a manner 
that it can be adjusted to any angle; for the early morning: 
and evening sunlight are as injurious to the eyes as that of 
mid-day, and the rays find their way under the edge. 

The parasol is usually covered with lace; these covers can 
be purchased ready made, but one can save expense, and at 
the same time match the cover and the afghan by making 
them at home. To do so, cut a perfect circle of paper, the 
radius of which measures two inches less than the rib of the 
umbrella from its tip to its starting point near the ferrule. 
Choose plain or striped point d’esprit, of which you require a 
square (seamless) each side of which is as long as the diameter 
of the circle. Cut your net after your paper pattern, and 
work a buttonhole in its center large enough to admit the 
ferrule of the parasol. Edge it with a slightly full ruffle of 
lace three inches in depth. \ou will require a quantity of 
lace four times as long as the diameter of the circle. A head- 
ing can be made of narrow lace, or of beading to cover the 
joining. Now tack the lace cover to the parasol, at short 
intervals, and the cover is completed. When oriental or 
valenciennes net is desired, the lace ruffle at the edge will 
have to be somewhat deeper because this net seldom meas- 
ures more than twenty-seven inches in width; but do not let 
the ruffle hang more than one inch below the edge of the 
parasol or baby’s fingers will soon grasp and tear it. 

The afghan need have trimming on three sides only, and to 
prevent the lace becoming limp it should be interlined with 
canvass. A tape should be fastened upon the underside at 
each corner; these are drawn through spaces in the wicker 
work and tied so as to hold the afghan in place. 

The coverlets and bottle of hot water, which are required in 
winter, can be concealed with an afghan which at this season 
consists of knitted wool, of eider-down, flannel, plush or fur. 
The latter is the warmest and most economical, and at present 
the most stylish, black, gray and pure white being most popu- 
lar. A second one is often thrown over the pillow and the 
back of the carriage, after the manner of sleighing robes, but 
loose hairs are then apt to be blown into baby’s eyes, or find 
their way to his throat, often causing painful irritation. 

When baby number two arrives before number one can dis- 
pense with his carriage, the basket can be removed from the 
running-gear, and what is known as a “twin carriage ”’ set in 
its place. When, because expense must be considered, this 
proves inexpedient, baby number two should lie in the back 
of the carriage and number one sit at the foot, where he can 
be readily watched by the attendant; but his back should be 
supported by something more than the low frame of the car- 
riage. An efficient and invisible support can be provided by 
cutting a board a little narrower than the foot of the carriage 
and the hight of the usual carriage pillow. Make a new 
pillow slightly larger than the board, so that it can be tacked 
over the edges of the latter; the whole arrangement is then 
slipped into a pillow-slip, which matches the one used by the 
younger child. This arrangement insures comfort for both 
the children, at no greater expense than the price of a new 
pillow and its slips. 

—Tsabel R. Wallach. 
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ETERNAL Hope! where yonder spheres sublime 

Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time, 

The joyous youth began, but not to fade 

When all thy sister planets had decay’d ; 

When wrapt in flames the clouds of ether glow, 

And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.—Campoell. 
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AUGUST PIOTURES. 

Black and gold in the uplands, 

Bevies of dusky birds 
Sailing over a yellow sea 

Of grain, which the sumac girds , 
And dazzling gleams in the gardens, 

Where the regal sunflowers raise 
Their coronals of rifted light 

Through the sumptuous August days. 


A child in the sunny meadow, 
Close to the pasture bars, 

Filling its hands with marigolds 
And purple aster stars. 

A girl in the fragrant orchard, 
Singing a happy song 

Of love and trust, as dreamily 
She twines the grasses long. 


A peaceful face in the doorway, 
Watching the evening skies 

Change into jasper, emerald and gold,— 
Vision to aged eyes 

Of the glorious gates she is waiting 
To pass between and greet 

The King in His strength and beauty, 
With His smile of welcome, sweet. 


—Helen Chase. 
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SOUTHERN BISOUIT. 


“PuT IN A PLENTY AND KNEAD WELL.” 


CORRESPONDENT asks in Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING where to get a 
biscuit-beating machine. I cannot 
speak as those “who have appre- 
hended” about the ready-made ma- 
chines, but I can tell her how she 
can have one made by any car- 
penter. That is, I send the dia- 
gram and can append dimensions. 
It is simply a box on legs with two 
holes midway on both sides for a 
cylinder to work in. The cylinder 
is fluted, or grooved, and the handle 
is detachable to be fastened to one 
of the ait ends of the cylinder that slips into the holes. 

The box, or bread trough is two feet long, eight inches 
deep, and fourteen inches wide. The cylinder should be 
about fourteen inches long and eight or nine inches in cir- 
cumference. 

In using it, you mix the dough in a tray bowl, then put 
it in the dough trough at A, turn the crank C with the right 
hand, and push the 
dough toward the 
grooved cylinder 
with the other. 
The dough will 
pass under the cyl- 
inder, or roller, D, 
to B; then reverse % 
the crank, and the 
dough will return 
to A. Continue this 
operation until the 
dough is light, sat- 
iny-smooth to the 
touch, and will peel 
in thin flakes. I never used one of these machines, but the 
friend of a friend of mine had one made and used it with great 
satisfaction to herself, and recommended it to all house- 
keepers. 


My way of making biscuit was the plan generally followed 
in the kitchens of all Southern planters and gentlemen— 
“To put in a plenty and knead them well.” 

To a quart of good flour add a teaspoonful of salt, anda 
heaping spoonful of lard (a piece about the size of aduck’s 
egg.) Rub the lard well into the flour until it is all thor- 
oughly incorporated; then, mix into a stiff dough with cold or 
warm water as you choose. I always used warm water in cold 
weather for comfort’s sake. 

It requires very little water, for the dough must be as stiff 
as it well can be to be thoroughly mixed. Then transfer it 
from the mixing tray to a clean kneading board or table, and 
knead with all your heart, holding first one end of the dough 
and then the other until it is flexible and perfectly satin- 
smooth to the touch, and will peel in flakes like tissue paper ; 
really well kneaded dough will “pop, pop,” under the 
pressure of the hands like miniature champagne corks. It is 
very tiresome to knead, though it is good exercise for the 
muscles of the breast, shoulders and arms. When the dough 
is sufficiently kneaded (there is a good deal of point in the 
common parlance which terms it “ worked,” ) break it off into 
such sized pieces as you like. I always made twenty-four 
biscuit out of a quart. Mould them into shapely balls, roll 
them out about as thick as your finger, say half an inch, or 
as much less as you choose, stick them through several times 
with a fork, (a three-tined steel fork is de riguer down South) 
and put them, just not touching, in the pan and set in a 
well heated oven. They will require from twenty minutes 
to half an hour to bake according to the heat of the stove. 
Many cooks who object to kneading, beat the dough with 
the end of a rolling pin, but it is not so nice as kneading 
with the hands. 

The above directions make what is commonly called bis- 
cuitin the South, in the Northern states they call them 
“ Maryland biscuit ” or “ beaten biscuit.” 

Another way of making biscuit is as follows: 

Butter-milk Biscult. 

One quart of flour, a good spoonful of lard, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda, a teaspoonful of salt, (I always 
sift the salt and soda in with the flour to be sure they are well 
mixed) and as much butter-milk as will mix up a moderately soft 
dough. Knead it until it is perfectly smooth and well mixed, then 
work off into twenty-four biscuit, mould, roll out rather thinner 
than the other biscuit, and bake in a quick oven, twenty min- 
utes. Always sick all sorts of biscuit and crackers, so as to 
let the steam and air escape and avoid “blisters” and bubbles 
in the crust. 

Cream Biscuit 

Are made with a quart and a half of flour, a teaspoonful each of 
salt and soda, and half a pint of sour cream. If the cream is not 
sour sift in two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar with the flour, and 
mix the soda with the cream. Bake these rather quickly and 
eat hot. ‘ 

Sweet Potato Biscuit 

Require half a pound of cooked potatoes peeled and mashed 
and rubbed through a sieve to get out all the fibers, a light quart of 
flour, a large spoonful of lard, a teaspoonful of salt, and fresh milk 
enough to mix up arather soft dough. Mix thoroughly, mould, 
roll, stick and bake in a quick oven, and eat, hot with plenty of 
fresh butter, and of course good coffee ! 

— Rebecca Cameron. 


Lire’s recompense is doubly rich; 

Duty well done brings the fair fame 
That’s won amid life’s quiet ways 

In emulation of His name. ‘ 
More lasting than the peace of earth 

Is that from sources far above 
Earth’s discontent ;—the Overheart, 

The broad, deep fountain of God’s love. 


—Herbert Milton Syivester. 
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WHY NOT? 


SEVEN SHARP PoINTS WELL MADE. 


UILD a piazza on the west side of your 
house? Why the west side? So youcan 
sit and see the sun set. Busy people 
have not time to see it rise. Whether one 
lives in city or country, the piazza in hot 
weather is equal to another room and 
the pleasantest of rooms, too. Who has 
® greater need of a pleasant place to sit 
“@ down and rest in and read after the chores 
are done on a hot summer night than a 
busy, hard-working farmer or his wife? 
It will not cost much and will be a good 
investment. Make it broad and long, so there will be room 
for the rocking-chairs—and the children. After you have 
read the paper and gone to your early rest the young folks 
will take their turn. Don’t forget to swing the hammock 
across one corner. Plant some hardy vines for shade. A 
Chinese Wisteria planted now will, in the years to come, be a 
“thing of beauty,” and not only cover the sides but will 
clamber over the roof if allowed to. A hardy climber is like 
achild. It must be trained (guided is a better word) when 
young or you can do nothing with it. I often see a plant of 
Wisteria, that has been trained over the whole front of a long 
piazza and is now traveling on the roof, that hangs out hun- 
dreds of purple clusters of bloom every May and is worth a 
journey to see. The trunk near the root is as large as one’s 
wrist, and the stout branches look as if they might withstand 
the storms of many winters tocome. I know of another vine 
growing on a tall trellis fastened to the side of a two-story 
brick house, that has climbed to the top of the trellis then 
started on a journey to the top of the roof, and is now trying 
to clasp the chimney with its clinging brown arms. Big- 
nonia Grandiflora is a good vine for the same place, and 
tne scarlet and orange flowers are very showy in July and 
August, and a great attraction to the humming-birds and 
butterflies. Of course it takes years to grow a vine like those 
just mentioned. While it is growing some rapidly-growing 
vine like a hop-vine, scarlet-bean, or morning-glory, can be 
planted to cover the space. The woodbine, bitter-sweet, and 
clematis are native vines well worth growing and in many 
places can be had for the digging. The last two vines are 
specially pretty growing together, as the orange-scarlet ber- 
ries of the bitter-sweet and the feathery seeds of the clematis 
are in perfection at the same time in the fall of the year. 
Why not plant grape-vines if you have none already grow- 
ing? If you have some, add more of the new kinds lately put 
on the market. It costs no more to grow a fine grape than a 
poor one. Every farmer ought to grow all the grapes his 
family can possibly use. Now that one can buy the best va- 
rieties and have them sent to them anywhere it seems as 
thougl every one might have some. If one is situated so that 
they have but little yard room, one can grow a grape-vine. 
They do not seem to object toa city life, if they can have a 
congenial soil and sunshine. They like bone-meal and a poor 
soil can be enriched in this way. They take kindly to soap- 
suds, chamber-slops and dishwater, and only ask standing 
room. The grape is one of the most healthful of fruits. 
Cooling, invigorating, abundant and cheap. Every family 
ought to lay in a large supply in the fall. What is more de- 
lightful to the eye, delicious to the sense of smell, or grate- 
ful to the taste, than a dish of different varieties of grapes for 
dessert? Then when we can no longer keep the fruit we can 
have jelly and jam. I once thought the making of jelly a 
mysterious work, liable to turn out a lovely quivering crimson 
mass, or a soft syrupy mass, with no symptoms of jelly. Now 


I know it was my ignorance and no mystery. In the making 
of jelly there are some important points to be observed. 

First.—The fruit must be fully ripe, but not allowed to be 
over-ripe. Especially is this true of the currant, and often 
failure is the result of taking them over-ripe. A lady said to 
me, “she didn’t see why her currant jelly did not jell.” I 
knew she waited until the currants were dead ripe before she 
made her jelly. 

Second.—A fair day with gentle wind is a great‘help. When 
the air is full of moisture jelly will not harden quickly. 

Third.—Rapid boiling of five minutes just to mix the juice 
and sugar well together. The sugar should always be heated 
in the oven before using. Long boiling makes jelly ropy, 
also dark colored. A lady brought to me some thick syrup, 
which she said she had boiled an hour, trying to make it 
“jell.” She had stirred and tried it in cold water until she 
was disgusted with the whole of it, and wanted me to see if I 
could tell what was the matter. The finest jelly I ever saw 
was made by mixing the strained juice and sugar in a bowl 
and stirring it in the sun until it thickened. It means a strong 
arm and patience, but the jelly is of a fine color and flavor. 

Fourth—A porcelain kettle and wooden spoon. I would 
never use tin, iron, or brass for cooking any kind of fruit, as 
it certainly affects the color and is not wholesome. 

Fifth —The jelly-making should have one’s individual at- 
tention from beginning to end, and it is better to make a small 
quantity and repeat than to make a large quantity at one time. 

Sixth—A good jelly-bag is essential. Mine is made of 
stout cotton and wool flannel twelve inches long by eight 
wide, the edges turned over all around and closely stitched. 
The top is hemmed and a piece of hoop-skirt wire run in, so 
the bag has an open mouth. A stout string finishes it to sus- 
pend it by. Ifthe bag is made of new flannel, wash it well 
in suds and rinse in hot water before using. 

Seventh.—Something to put the jelly in when made. There 
are jelly-tumblers of different kinds and sizes. I have some 
with glass covers, which are very nice, some with tin covers, 
which I do not like, and bowls of various sizes. A pint bowl 
of jelly turns out handsomely on a glass or china dish. Set 
the bowl in warm water a few moments before turning out. 
One can use almost anything that can be covered over. Pick 
the grapes from the stems, wash thoroughly and put into 
the kettle with a very little water. As soon as they begin 
to boil, stir and press with the wooden spoon. When soft, 
dip into the jelly-bag which has been wrung out of warm 
water and suspended over a large pudding dish to catch the 
juice. Do not squeeze the bag, but let it drip. When done 
turn out the remainder in a dish. Measure the juice in a pint 
bowl and take an equal quantity of fine granulated sugar, set 
the sugar in the oven to warm, then add to the juice in the 
kettle and stir well together. When it boils, time it and let 
it boil five minutes. Watch it and skim it, never leaving it 
until off the stove. Have tumblers ready on a wet towel, dip 
out boiling hot, filling as full as possible, as it shrinks when 
cold. The next day take white paper (druggists), cut around 
to fit the top of the tumbler inside, if there is no cover, 
one for the outside, slitting the edges and letting it come 
down on the sides. Dip the papers in the white of an egg. 
Lay one on the jelly, the other over and fasten securely. 
There is only one reason why your jelly will not keep for one 
or two years—it will be eaten up. 

Now the part of the grapes that is left put into the squash 
strainer and press with the wooden spoon all the pulp you 
can. Measure bowl for bowl as you did the jelly; cook in 
the same way, and you will find the product nice for jelly-cake 
or pudding or to eat with meat. If it seems thin when done, 
it will harden in a few days. 

J. Plumstead. 
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By Permission in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME ENGLISH SALADS AND SAUCES. 


From CoPpyRIGHTED RECIPES IN THE “LONDON HOTEL GUIDE AND 
CATERER’S JOURNAL.” 


COOKED VEGETABLE SALADS. 


HESE are very much more popular on the Continent than I 
T find them in Britain, yet in ten years it is wonderful how the 
intercourse of nations and the “running to and fro upon the 
face of the earth” has dispelled the old British prejudice that cold 
vegetables were only good to fry up in grease, or give to the cat 
or dog, the pigs, or any other similar English domestic or’farm- 
yard pets. Almost any vegetable can be turned intoasalad. When 
cooked one of the most popular is beetroot salad. 


Beetroot Salad (1). 

Red beets are much better baked than either steamed or boiled. 
The color is more fully preserved by the former process, as well 
as the natural juices which render the beet a valuable article of nu- 
tritive diet. Peel and slice the beet-roots after they have become 
cold. The rings should be thin, and, if very large, cut into halves; 
lay them on a dish with half rings of Spanish onion between, 
sprinkle with salt, dust pepper over; add two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar to each half pound of beetroot. A drop or two of chilli 
vinegar improves it. 


Beetroot Salad (2). 

Cook the beets, and when cold cut into small dice; place ina 
salad bowl with half the quantity of truffles or morels also cut up; 
a small shallot finely minced, and strew in amongst the beetroot, 
etc.; this takes off the earthy taste. Sprinkle one teaspoonful of 
salt to each half pound of salad mixture, and half the quantity of 
white pepper; rub the yolk of a hard-boiled egg through a sieve, 
mix into it halfa tablespoonful of oil or cream, add vinegar or 
lemon-juice (about two tablespoonfuls), and a teaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup; pour over the salad, garnish round with cress, en- 
dive, or the tender leaves from celery if nothing else can be had. 
By the way, celery leaves make a very pretty garnish, and itis a 
wonder they are not more used. 


German Beetroot Salad. 

Bake a small red and boil a large white beetroot. We will pre- 
sume the weight of the red to be half a pound, the white one pound. 
Boil two eggs hard, mince them up. When the roots are cold, 
peel and cut them into slices one-eighth of an inch thick, and again 
into strips. Slice a strong onion, and mix with them. Lay the 
white beet in the bottom of the salad bowl, and the slices of onion 
over; cover with vinegar, add salt and sugar (about one teaspoonful 
of each), let them lie for two hours. Remove the onion, lay on the 
eggs, shelled and minced, on the top; arrange the red beetroot to- 
gether with slices of lemon, and a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
finely-minced parsley. N.B.—The parsley should be put into a 
cloth and wrung dry after it has been chopped as finely as possible. 


Potato Salad. 

In France and the Continent a small potato, close and watery to 
English ideas, is used for salad-making. They are boiled, and 
whilst hot dressed with oil, vinegar, and pepper. When cold they 
are arranged on the dish and garnished with minced shallot, or a 
center of onions “sweated ” down in butter, 2. ¢., the bulbs are put 
into a small stewpan, say, twenty little button (silver) onions peeled, 
with two ounces of cooking butter, the lid is put on, and the pan 
placed over a gentle fire, where they cook in the steam they gener- 
ate and the butter. They are shaken from time to time, and when 
done are lifted out of the pan, drained from the butter (which is 
used for white 7oux), and when cold served with the cold potatoes 
as a center, the sliced potatoes laid round, and a ring of pickled 
red cabbage or beet forming an outer circle. A garnish of minced 
parsley, which is generally scalded first and then wrung dry, is 
scattered over the potatoes. 


English Potato Salad (1). 
Cut half a pound of cold potatoes into slices and intermix them 
with green garden salad-stuffs, such as lettuce, cress, or endive. 


Dress this with vinegar, mixed in the proportion of two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar to half a teaspoonful of ready-made mustard, the 
same quantity of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, and pepper to 
taste; or, instead of pepper, a teaspoonful of some popular sauce 
of the Worcester type. 


Potato Salad (2). 

Slice cold potatoes, add a sliced mild Spanish onion, also pickled 
French beans, cucumber pickles, and a couple of mellow pickled 
walnuts, all cut up. Pour over this a dressing of oil and vinegar, 
seasoned with pepper and salt. I have only one fault to find with 
the majority of the English potato salad-makers, 7. ¢., they dress 
the potatoes with oil and vinegar after they have become quite cold, 
instead of slicing them and adding the condiments when they are 
yet warm. This simple reversing of the order of dressing makes 
all the difference in the taste of the dish, and renders it at least di- 
gestible, as the oil is a splendid digester of vegetable fibrine and 
the vinegar a softener; besides, whilst hot, the cellular tissue of 
which the vegetable is composed is more open, and the oil pene- 
trates into the food, and is not so perceptible to the eye; has not 
the greasy look, but gives a wonderful softness and go#s to the food. 


Haricot Bean Salad. 


Put the beans into cold water, wash and pick them, removing 
light and worm-eaten seeds. The large beans are usually pre- 
ferred for salads. Drain them and put into a pan with boiling 
water and salt, cook them till tender, shake them from time to 
time; but avoid stirring with a metal spoon, as it causes the bean 
skins to shrivel. The water should be well salted, or they can be 
baked in an earthenware jar and meat stock—the liquor in which 
beef, mutton, or poultry has been cooked will do. An onion put 
in with them improves the go##. When quite tender drain them; 
pour over oil and vinegar in the proportion of two tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil to one of vinegar, with salt and pepper to taste. Mince 
one tablespoonful of parsley for each half pound of beans and one 
shallot; sprinkle over the beans, and mix up altogether whilst they 
are warm. Pile ona dish, and when cold garnish with watercress, 
parsley, or any light green decoration. 


SAUCES. 
Lemon Mayonnaise Sauce, 

Which is made by mixing one gill (quarter pint) of sweet salad 
oil with the raw yolks of two eggs. Stirin the oil by degrees. 
Add one drop (no more) of essence of lemon, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of strained lemon or lime juice, four drops of shallot vinegar, 
cayenne pepper to taste. Arrange the salad in a circle on a dish, 
put a tuft of light cress inthe center. Pour the sauce over the 
beetroot so as to quite cover it, arrange watercress round the other 
rim, and hard-boiled eggs cut into halves lengthwise, and then just 
fried brown on the yolk side with butter in a saucepan. Only 
brown the cut half, and let that be very light-colored—a golden 
hue—rather than deep brown. 


Cream Mayonnaise Sauce. 

The yolk of one large egg, two tablespoonfuls of cream. Blend 
these smoothly together till they are guzte thick ; then season with 
salt, cayenne, and white pepper, very little of the latter; work ina 
teaspoonful of shallot or lemon vinegar, and a tablespoonful of 
brown malt vinegar. The sauce should be quite thick, so as to 
shroud the whole of the sea-kale when piled up on the dish. N. 
B.—Lemon-juice may be substituted for the malt vinegar, but it is 
always best to have equal parts vinegar and lemon-juice. 


The Beaconsfield Mayonnaise Sauce. 


Take the yolks of four eggs, blend and stir into them, drop by 
drop, half a pint of the best olive oil, until the mixture is quite 
thick and you could stand a spoon upright in it; then season it 
with salt, cayenne, and one tablespoonful of lemon (or lime) juice; 
add two wineglassfuls of Mott’s cowslip wine and a quarter table- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, one teaspoonful of sugar finely pulver- 
ised. The sauce should be of the consistency of a thick batter and 
drape from the spoon. 
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WHAT TO DO, How TO DO AND WHEN TO DO FOR THE SICK. 
Gathered up from the threshing-floor of Goop HousgKEEPING’s Exchange List. 


Feeding the Sick. 
T is rarely easy, and almost always very difficult, to persuade 
| the sick to take nourishment in sufficient quantity, and the suc- 
cessful nurse must be rich in expedients. Her persuasive 
power must be great. She must be patient, and yet firmly persist- 
ent, until her whole duty is done. 
for her to observe. A few of thent we will give. All foods for the 
sick should be of the very best quality, well cooked, palatably 
seasoned and attractively served. A savory dish will always 
sharpen the appetite of one in health, and it must have a stimu- 
lating influence upon a delicate patient, to whom the flat and 
insipid preparations usually offered are loathsome and even nause- 
ating. 

Surprise is frequently a useful element in the dietetic treatment 
of the sick. Something unexpected will often be acceptable, when 
were the patient consulted and advised of what was being pre- 
pared for him, would take away all appetite for it. Cooking in the 
sick-room is, of course, always forbidden, nor should the smell of 
food be allowed to reach the patient if it is possible to prevent it. 
Absolute neatness in the service of food is a prime consideration. 
There is more to the patient in clean napkins, spotless china, etc., 
than many think. A slovenly nurse is out of place anywhere. 
If the doctor directs that certain foods be given hot, he means 
that they should be hot, and not merely warm, in which condition 
some are very insipid. 

Occasionally one sees the nurse tasting the food in the presence 
of the patient—a most unpardonable habit. No more food should 
be at one time takeninto the sick-room than is likely to be eaten, 
and whatever is not eaten should be at once removed. Nurses 
ofien leave it in sight, in the hope that the patient may want 
it a little iater, but almost invariably they are disappointed. It is 
quite a common thing for the physician to find milk’ in a glass or 
pitcher standing near the bedside of his patient, and often the 
appearance of the glass is such that even a person with the 
strongest kind of a stomach would not care to drink from it. Of 
all foods, milk probably takes up impurities the easiest. Hence, 
to keep it exposed to the air of a sick-room or any other bad air is to 
simply render it unfit for use. A nurse with anything approaching 
neatness would never allow a glass which has held milk to be used 
a second time without carefully washing and rinsing. Some con- 
sult their own convenience altogether too much in feeding the 
sick. Food ought to be given at regular intervals when possible.— 
The Traired Nurse. 


Fruits as Food and Medicine. 

Of all the fruits with which we are blessed, the peach is the 
most delicious and digestible. There is nothing more palatable, 
wholesome and medicinal than good, ripe peaches. They should 
be ripe, but not over-ripe and half rotten; and of this kind they 
may make a part of either meal, or be eaten between meals; but it 
is better to make thema part of the regular meals. It is a mis- 
taken idea that no fruit should be eaten at breakfast. It would be 
far better if our people would eat less bacon and grease at break- 
fast, and more fruit. In the morning there is an acrid state of the 
secretions, and nothing is so well calculated to correct this as 
cooling sub-acid fruits, such as peaches, apples, etc. Still, most 
of us have been taught that eating fruit before breakfast is highly 
dangerous. Howthe idea originated I do not know, but it is 
certainly a great error, contrary to both reason and facts. The 
apple is one of the best of fruits. Baked or stewed apples will 
generally agree with the most delicate stomach, and are an ex- 
cellent medicine in many cases of sickness. Green or half-ripe 
apples stewed and sweetened are pleasant to the taste, cooling, 


There are certain general rules | esis 
medicines, and less to our drug stores. 


| cold weather for babies as well as adults. 


nourishing and laxative, far superior, in many cases, to the abomi- 
nable doses of salts and oil usually given in fever and other dis- 
eases. Raw apples and dried apples stewed are better for consti- 
pation than liver pills. Oranges are very acceptable to most 
stomachs, having all the advantages of the acid alluded to; but 

the orange juice alone should be taken, rejecting the pulp. The | 


same may be said of lemons, pomegranates and all that class. | Druggist. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Lemonade is the best drink in fevers, and when thickened with 
sugar is better than syrup of squills and other nauseants in many 
cases of cough. Tomatoes act on the liver and bowels, and are 
much more pleasant and safe than blue mass and “liver regula- 
tors.” The juice should be used alone, rejecting the skins. The 
small-seeded fruits, such as blackberries, figs, raspberries, currants 
and strawberries, may be classed among the best foods and medi- 
cines. The sugar in them is nutritious, the acid is cooling and 
purifying, and the seeds are laxative. We would be much the 
gainers if we would look more to our orchards and gardens for our 
To cure fever or act on 
the kidneys, no febrifuge or diuretic is superior to watermelon, 
which may with very few exceptions be taken in sickness and 
health in almost unlimited quantities, not only without injury, but 
with positive benefit. But in using them, the water, or juice, 
should be taken, excluding the pulp; and the melon should be 
fresh and ripe, but not over-ripe and stale—AHal/'s Journal of 
Health. 


How to Disinfect. 

Clothing which requires disinfecting should be submitted for 
about three hours to a temperature of 250 degrees in a chamber 
charged with sulphuric fumes froma large quantity of sulphur. 
The chamber should be so constructed as to prevent the fumes 
from passing off. No germs can stand this. 

After a room has been used bya person sick with any conta- 
gious disease, it becomes necessary to disinfect it before it is fit 
to be used again. This is done by removing and burning the 
paper on the walls, removing the bedsteads and other furniture, 
and exposing them to airand wind, and giving them a fresh coat 
of varnish; by having the mattress made over new and the hair 
boiled; by burning in the room three pounds of sulphur, and by 
white-washing, painting and papering the room anew. 

Now that it is generally conceded that consumption is caused 
by germs which multiply in the lungs, a method of disinfecting 
them, which shall be harmless, has been sought for, but as yet 
without avail. The vapor of creosote, the oil of the eucalyptus 
and carbolic acid have been tried, and, to some extent, they may 
paralyze or stun the germs and prevent their rapid increase, but as 
the passages of the lungs are delicate, and the vapor cannot be 
brought very near to them without injury, the good effects are 
slight. But there isone method which cannot fail to prove bene- 
ficial, and that is the inhalation of large quantities of fresh, pure 
air. This is worth more than any disinfectant for the lungs, and 
can do no harm.—Practical Farmer. 


Care of Children in Hot Weather. 
The heated season is upon us and its effects are already. mani- 
fested in the increased number of cases of “ summer complaint ” 
in babies and young children who are always the first to be effected 


| by the advent of hot weather and the changes incident to it. The 


greatest care should be exercised in the preparation and preser- 
vation of food for the “littleones.” Carefulness should be used 
with respect to regularity of feeding; babies, even the youngest, 
seldom require food oftener than once in two hours. They cry 
from thirst as often as from hunger and water is the only thing to 
quench the thirst; so that several times a day a little cool water 
should be given. The milk for the babies should be so kept as to 
prevent its change by fermentation or injurious substances gaining 
admission to it. Aless quantity of food is required in hot than 
There is more danger 
from over feeding than under feeding. For children well selected, 
ripe fruit may be given if anything is wanted between meals. The 
first indication of bowel trouble should receive attention: being 
more readily corrected, and with less weakening of the child’s 
strength if cared for upon its first appearance.—Hartford Courant. 


Ice in the Sick-Room. 

We would strongly urge the use of ice in the room, as a measure 
of comfort and luxury for all who are confined to their beds during 
hot summer days, if they can afford the expense, which, if ice for 
cooling-purposes is taken, is very moderate, the cost last summer 
being only fifteen cents per hundred pounds, and the average con- 
sumption somewhat less than a thousand pounds a day.—Vational 
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THE OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


COFFEE CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Herewith a tried recipe for so-called Coffee Cake (without cof- 
fee), learned from a woman who has cooked in German families 
for years: 

Reserve one quart of dough from a batch of bread, add two 
unbeaten eggs, one-half teacupful sugar, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, and mix thoroughly. Set to rise when light, sprinkle 
over the top a little granulated sugar, a little cinnamon, and 
eighteen almonds chopped fine, and bake. M. C. B. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


WANTS TO KNOW. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one tell me why my cup cake, when baked, has large 
holes in it? I make two or three kinds of cake with yeast powder, 
and though quite light they are not of a fine grain when cut. Can 
any one give me a recipe for a cake to resemble the old-fashioned 
pound cake but with yeast powders in it? Can any one tell me 
how to prevent a hard crust forming on bread dough after it has 
once risen and you want to keep the dough in your refrigerator or 
ina cool place for batter baking? I have tried a wet cloth, but 
have not succeeded as well as I hoped to do. 


MIssIssIPpPi City, Miss. Mrs. E. D. P. 


ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

J M.R., of Chicago, Ill., asks “ How she can manage and keep 
house on ten dollars a week?” I would suggest to her, she look 
over the back numbers of Goop HousEKEEPING for the letters 
written from Nantucket by Rachel Macy, giving instructions for 
economical dishes, and also how to make the most of everything. 
If she has not taken the paper long enough for this, I suggest 
that she order the numbers that contain them. I feel certain she 
will more than save the price of the paper by so doing. It is diffi- 
cult to say how much butter and sugar a family will use in a given 
time, as some families use more sweet dishes than others. But 
any one disposed to care for their own expenses will soon find 
what is needed, and also how to prevent undue expenditures, which 
is the secret of good housekeeping. A WELL WISHER. 

WoRCESTER, MAss. 


RUBBER GLOVES AND DISH-WASHING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Rubber gloves can be bought at any store probably where rubber 
goods are sold. I knewa woman who wanted to have white hands, 
yet she would not do the little things necessary to have them white. 
She bought her some gloves at $1.50 per pair. She washed dishes 
in them and scrubbed the floor once. The water was too hot. It 
made the gloves leak. If the water is tested with the fingers be- 
fore putting on the gloves, the hands are damp and there is delay 
in getting on the gloves again. It does not make hands red to 
wash dishes. I took care of the glass and silver and the pans and 
towels that I used, for a club of sixty, during one year while in col- 
lege and my hands were whiter than those of my schoolmates who 
had never done any work. During the spring term I also mixed 
and kneaded enough dough for forty loaves of bread twice a week. 
On Saturday kneading also for the pans. I washed the glass and 
silver in comfortably warm water, but in nearly cold on egg morn- 
ing. I rinsed in very hot water, but by putting the glasses in on 
the sides I could easily and rapidly draw them out with a fork and 
stand them inverted on towels folded. They were drained almost 
dry. I wiped them while they were hot. 

It is the abuse of the hands that makes them red; poor soap, 
use of very hot water, and keeping the hands in the water. I do 
not wet the backs of my hands in any dish-washing. I never 


ulna and radius, to speak physiologically,) on the dishpan and swim 
constantly, during the process,—to the wrists. Of course it is in- 
jurious to the texture and color of the hands to plunge them into 
water as hot as the hands can bear, and then immediately into 
cold water or into the cold air. Any tight garment tends to make 
the hands red; at the collar, arm-holes, elbows, waist, tight shoes 
or gloves. The fingers should not be used as scrapers of pots and 
pans. Use soap and scrape the dishes well. Much time is 
wasted in washing and rinsing dishes. Some women use five dif- 
ferent towels and rinse the dishes every time. I never use lard 
nor pork and wash the dish-towels and hang to dry in the sun. 
There is no grease on cups and saucers, and plates can be rinsed 
over the dishpan. Very greasy plates and skillets can be wiped 
while warm with pieces of newspaper. Also the bottoms of stew- 
kettles, if coal is used in cooking; throw into the fire immediately. 
Newspapers cut, strung and hung ina convenient place near the 
table or stove are very useful. Gloves made from dark woolen 
stockings should be put on when going into the yard. Cut off 
straight; sew three seams the length of the fingers to the first 
joint from the hand. Cyt a slit for the thumb and make one from 
the foot that was cut off. These gloves are useful for working in 
the yard, feeding chickens, picking berries, etc. Let them be long, 
so that they can be pulled up to the elbows. White ones can be 
made for hanging and getting clothes. Keep them in the clothes- 
pin bag. These gloves, if kept with the bonnet, can be put on 
while going down the steps or starting for the garden. Long 
cotton mittens made from cotton stockings can be worn at night 
during cold weather when the hands get rough, or during the com- 
ing season, in the fall. Women usually say they haven’t time to 
take care of their hands, when it is not time that is needed us much 
as it is the habit of doing it. PA. Hi. 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUGGESTIONS AND CRITICISM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A batch of Goop HOUSEKEEPINGS have been forwarded to me 
in my wanderings, and having had a feast of good things “all at 


once” I felt that I would like to contribute a few fragments on 
topics contained : 


HOW MUCH IS A “BOWLFUL?’’—“ A CUPFUL?” 
The above questions were asked in the Cozy Corner of May 11, 
1889. 
**A houseful, a holeful, 
But couldn’t catch a bowlful,” 


runs the old riddle. Possibly he couldn’t catch a bowlful because 
he pondered so long on which bowl to use, that the ssoke all es- 
caped. They doubtless exhibited the same range of capacity that 
puzzled F. M. G. of Milford. “From acupfu/ toa bushel,” she 
said. That is correct. 

How much zs a cupful? According to our best authorities a 
cupful in cookery means just one-half pint, and the common-sized 
kitchen teacup used as a measure holds that quantity, as nearly as 
possible. 

THE TROUBLE WITH THAT GINGERBREAD. 


We think if Miss E. S., of Belleville, Ill., will try that ginger- 
bread again and substitute soda for baking-powder, she will have 
no difficulty. Molasses contains an acid; baking-powder contains 
an alkali and an acid in proportions which neutralize each other; 
hence there is no alkali to neutralize the acid in the molasses. 
Use one teaspoonful of soda (dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm 
water), leave out the baking-powder, and note the result. This 
same cake is better if one-half cupful of buttermilk or sour milk be 
added (in this case rounding the teaspoonful of soda), and is still 
better with the addition of one egg. Will be perfectly light, how- 
ever, just as the recipe runs, if soda is used. 

In Mrs. Owen’s recipe for “ Very Fine Gingerbread” in same 
number (96), she has omitted to mention baking-powder or any other 
ingredient for raising the cake. In her “Ginger Cakes, cheap, 
but very nice,” no alkali is used to neutralize the molasses. She 
simply directs the molasses to be added with “a little milk,” leav- 
ing the quantity to the discretion of the baker. A little milk ranges 
all the way from a tablespoonful to a quarter or even a third of a 


learned how to doit. I have seen women rest the forearms (the 


“teacupful.” In “Queen Cakes,” of same number, she directs the 
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flour to be sifted in warm and dry, but gives no quantity and leaves 
even the experienced housekeeper to speculate as to whether hard 
or soft dough is intended. 


GERMAN WAYS OF COOKING POTATOES. 


In the first prize paper on potatoes your contributor says: “The 
Germans chiefly regard potatoes as a salad acquisition.” To my 
personal knowledge, the Germans, as a rule, boil potatoes with 
every kind of meat, with nearly all kinds of vegetables, add them, 
pared, both to oven roasts (in the same pan) and to pot roasts, use 
them as a basis for puddings, tarts, pies, cakes, soups, and salads 
innumerable. 


GERMAN COFFEE BREAD OR CINNAMON BREAD. 


As no one has responded to Mrs. A. C, A.’s request in May 
number for recipe for Coffee Bread, 1 send one, tried and true, 
which has been in family use for an indefinite length of time. 
Prepare at evening a sponge of one quart of sweet milk, three 
pints of flour and one-half teacupful of good yeast (one yeast cake 
which has been soaked for an hour in tepid water may be tsed, 
but is not so nice). In the morning add three-quarters of a cupful 
of nice sweet lard, one cupful of sugar, two eggs, one-fourth of a 
nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of salt, one teacupful of raisins, 
stoned, and sufficient flour to make as stiff as bread dough—just 
stiff enough to handle lightly. Knead vigorously for fifteen min- 
utes, and let rise until perfectly light. Then roll it out an inch 
thick, lay it in long pans and, when light, brush the top over lightly 
with white of egg or sweet cream, sprinkle brown sugar and 
ground cinnamon ¢hickly over the top and dot liberally with bits of 
butter. A tablespoonful of cinnamon to one cupful of sugar is 
about right; tastes differ. Bake ina moderately hot oven and if 
the top browns too much before the loaf is done, cover with white 
paper. Half this recipe is sufficient for a small family. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MOSQUITO. 


ONE MEANS OF RIDDANCE. 


To expel mosquitoes, take of gum camphor a piece about one- 
third the size of a hen’s egg, and evaporate it by placing it in a tin 
vessel and holding it over a lamp, taking care that it does not 
ignite. The smoke will soon fill the room and expel the mosquitoes 
and they will not return, even though the windows should be left 
open all night.—7he Doctor. 


CAMPHOR AGAIN. 


I learned the secret of successful warfare against these pests 
when living in the swamps of Louisiana, where summer or winter, 
mosquitoes swarm. For some years life was unendurable, and ao 
meal could be eaten in peace. But all at once there was a change 
for the better. Bars and screens were often out of place, but there 
was almost an immunity from insects. I had just changed my 
colored boy. The newcomer explained to me how he kept the 
“critters” away. He burned small pieces of gum camphor on the 
cook stove, and used a secret preparation he called “ sudekillo.” 
When I married and came to Missouri I imparted the secret 
to my wife, and as there is no patent on it that I know of, I would 
advise all fellow-sufferers to go and do likewise. The gum 
camphor alone is ample for the purpose, and need only be used 
two or three times a week.—.S¢. Louis Globe Democrat. 


LIMITATION OF MEDIOINES. 


The man who recognizes fully the limitations of medicine is the 
safest and most practical adviser. The time is fast approaching 
when hygienic and preventive medicine must supersede in great 
degree the methods of the old healing art. Less credit given to 
drugs results in great reliance on measures that render them 
unnecessary. And thus a knowledge of limitation becomes an 
increase of power. The time has come when a vigilant, broad- 
minded (but strictly scientific) electricism should be the aim of the 


physician of any school, who would make the most of the marvelous. 


growth of the medical sciences in our day. Docility, not dog- 
matism, is the spirit of true science, and it is gaining ground 
in the medical profession.—Mew York Medical Journal. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 109 and 110.) 


202.—CHARADE—TELL HIS NAME. 
Answer—David Copperfield. 


203.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


VIII. 
Answers— 
1. Matilda of Flanders, 8. Solon, 
2. Forrest, g. Philip of Macedon, 
3. Peel, 10. Henry Tudor, 
4. Meade, 11. Mark Anthony, 
5. Montcalm, 12. Mohammet, 
6. Fremont, 13. William Henry Harrison. 
7. St. Louis, 


204.—THE PUZZLER’S CHESS-BOARD. 


Answer— Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.— 7homas Moore. 
205.—DIAMOND. 
Answer— 


206.—A BIT OF INFORMATION. 
Answer—Too wise you are. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


Answers to the “Series of Historical Characters "—No. 203 
were received from Mrs. G. F. Robinson of Kennebunk, Me., and J. 
C. F. of Milton, Mass. As both these lists are unlike the lists pub- 
lished above, in some of their characters, we give each correspond- 
ent’s renderings in those respects wherein they differ from the 
original list; and this is not only just, since they fill the bill so 
nicely, but will prove instructive to many readers, as well: Mrs. 
Robinson sends for (1), Louis XIV ; (2), Sir William Temple; (4), 
King John, and (9), Phillip Massinger. And J. C. F. sends for (1), 
Gobelin ; (2), Adam, and (4), Penn. 

The “ Puzzler’s Chess-Board ”—No. 204—seems to have been 
successful in working its way into the good graces of a number of 
puzzle-workers. Correct answers (excepting that in two cases 
“chain hath” was used in place of “chain has”) to this puzzle 
have been received from Emma A. Mead of Centralia, W. T., 
Minnie S. Van Marter of Lyons, N. Y., David F. Boyd, Jr., of 
Auburn, Ala., Lucy Jefferson of Bingham Lake, Minn., Laura E. 
Child of Palmer, Mass., Mrs. H. W. Stevens of Concord, N. H., 
M. G. C. of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. G. F. Robinson of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., Mary Phayre of New York City, and “ J. C.” of East 
Orange, N.J. M. E. Bliss of Fairmont, Neb., properly arranged 
the syllables but ascribed the authorship to John Stevenson. 

Emma A. Mead also sends correct answers to Nos. 205 and 206, 
and adds, “I have as usual enjoyed your puzzle department. 1 
read a// of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and should not like to keep 
house without it.” : 

Minnie S. Van Marter, David Boyd, Jr., and M. G. C. correctly 
answer No. 206, and A. V. C. of Brooklyn, N. Y., No. 205. 


210.—FRACTIONS. 

One-sixth of spread, one-seventh of springs, one-seventh of 
blanket, one-fifth of chair, one-twelfth of dressing-case, one-eleventh 
of pillow-shams, one-seventh of commode, and one-sixth of mirror 
united form what article of chamber furniture ? STUDENT. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASsS., AUGUST 17, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgkgEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany al! contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


A LIVELY DISH OF “PORK AND BEANS.” 

Our esteemed contemporary, Good Housekeeping should keep its 
house in better order. It prints as original a poem in praise of Pork 
and Beans which appeared in the THE SUN some months ago with the 
signature of the Hon. JoHN Davis Lonc of Hingham, Mass. This is 
unjust to THE SuN, and it is unjust to Mr. Long. If our contemporary 
will take Mr. Long’s poems and sign his name to them as if he was one 
of its contributors, it should pay him for them. Mr. Long, we are 
informed, regards his verses on Pork and Beans as the best effort of his 
Muse, and superior in its way to his rendering of the “‘ Aineid.” He 
recites them at the Authors’ Readings and at the Strawberry Festivals 
in Hingham. He has never sent any of his poems to Good Housekeeping, 
as far as we know.— Mew York Sun, July 31. 

The above indictment of 7ke Sum against GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING does not hold water—worth a cent—so to speak, as will be 
seen by looking at a copy of August 3rd, from which the charge is 
made of publishing Hon. John D. Long’s “ Pork and Beans ” poem 
as original matter. Goop HOUSEKEEPING does nothing of 
the kind. Upon referring to a copy of the date mentioned, 
or of any other number, it will be seen that all original 
articles or papers purporting to be original are prefaced by the 
announcement “ Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING,” and selections 
credited fully when this can be done authoritatively. When this 
cannot be done, GooD HOUSEKEEPING has adopted the use of the 
word “ Unidentified ” in order to avoid the semblance of anything 
being misleadingly printed in regard to the matter of credit. Mr. 
Long’s “ Pork and Beans” as printed by us did not have the 
“ Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING,” or anything indicating a 
claim to originality. In this case we were not aware that the 
honorable gentleman’s verses were originally printed in Zhe Sun. 
They were found floating on the sea of printer’s ink, with the 
author’s name and that only, attached, and so finding them we 
should have doné injustice to the author and broken over our 
own rules by not attaching the name of the writer. Had there 
been anything about the paper as it came to us, or had we known 
from any other source, that the verses were original in 7he Sun, 
we should have gladly given credit not only to “Hon. John D. 
Long,” but added “in Zhe Mew York Sun,” for two reasons: 


First, to give credit honorably for all extracts used in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and second, as extracts from 7/e Sua are gener- 
ally conceded to be well worth the reading. 

It is not Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S house that is out of order, 
this time. 

The office cat of Zhe Sun must be on a vacation, if not, is 
found napping, for once, at least. 


EATING FRUIT. 


Plenty of fruit in its season, eaten while it is ripe and fresh, is 
no doubt an .excellent thing for the health and promotive of good 
digestion, a healthy liver and pure blood. But our hygienic friends, 
especially if they are of vegetarian sympathies, are sometimes 
likely to become a little “cranky” on this subject and to carry the 
advocacy of fruit-eating to an extreme. Judgment is needed in 
eating fruit as in other things, and selection should be made to 
suit the individual and his present condition. Fruit of any kind 
may easily be eaten to excess, the fruit enthusiasts to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Much is said about the benefit of eating 
fruit in the morning or before breakfast. But many persons cannot 
eat fruit before breakfast with good results, and many do not relish 
it in the morning atall. Others do not like to take it at meals. 
Such ought not to force their taste and convert fruit into a dis- 
tasteful medicine. The appetite is, generally speaking, the best 
guide as to what fruit should be eaten, when, and how much, in 
case the person is in ordinary health. If he is not, he should, of 
course, get his physician’s opinion on the subject. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The second chapter of Catherine Owen’s new series gives further 
indication of the help that the papers will afford to young house- 
keepers, and points out the importance of more intelligent atten- 
tion to the details of recipes and the descriptions of processes. 

Mrs. H. V. P. Taylor tells how to do the proper thing in launder- 
ing shirts, collars and cuffs. 

The list of summer beverages, by Ada Marie Peck, is very 
attractive and long enough to supply an extended variety. 

“ Gabriel” is on hand again with another chapter of “A New 
Book of Proverbs,” in which the thought that there are always two 
sides to a story is dwelt upon with variations. 

Mary M. Todd rhapsodizes over wild strawberries in a way to 
awaken a host of sympathetic recollections. 

W. B. Cossitt tells a pretty story of “ A Proposal by Cable.” 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield, in Chapter XII of “ Our Babies and 
their Mothers,” gives useful directions concerning a number of 
minor ailments and accidents incident to the lives of the little ones. 

Cream cheese and home-made soap are not much alike, but they 
are both handy to-have in the house, and Ymel’s directions for 
making them will be read with interest. 

“House Service” is always a timely topic. Some suggestive 
phases of the question are presented in the sketch on page 180. 

The baby-carriage should be selected and furnished with more 
care and attention than many people are apt to give to it. The 
suggestions of Isabel R. Wallach are to the point. 

Rebecca Cameron’s recipes for Southern biscuit and what she 
says about them will come as a novelty to many readers. 

Mrs. M. J. Plumstead’s good advice about porches and vines and 
making jelly can be taken without any shaking at all, and will do 
good in every case. 

Plenty of good poetry in the way of dessert, and a melange of 
good things in the other departments. 
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ANOTHER POEM WANTED. 
Editor eof Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


I would like to ask if any of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING can give me the whole of a poem in which these lines occur: 


“Wild, wild wind, will you never cease your sighing ? 
Long, long night, will you never pass away ? 
Cold, cold heart in thy death-sleep lying, 
My Lent is passed, thy passion,—but not thine Easter Day!” 


I read these lines years ago, just as I give them to you, and 
could not get them out of my mind for months. Oné reading im- 
pressed them indelibly on my mind. - F. M. G. 

MILFORD, MAss. 


HOW MAY IT BE DONE? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

What shall a mother do whose education in sewing has been 
neglected? She finds herself surrounded by a family of four little 
ones and desires to keep herself and babies well and suitably 
clothed, and her husband’s clothes in order. With the housework 
to do how can she accomplish this? The problems of how to 
keep the house in order and the table bountifully and daintily sup- 
plied, she has to a great degree solved, at least so that with the aid 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING these matters are easy. But how to 
keep “ every garment in order” is yet beyond her ken. We have 
had many valuable hints in your columns on this subject ’tis true, 
but one who is so ignorant—not having been brought up to take 
care of her own wardrobe—needs explicit directions with regard to 
materials and how to use them. It might be easy, I suppose, if 
one did not need to economize. But oh, that word “ economy!” 
How can we get a// the good of our garments without ever looking 
shabby? Will somebody who knows please tell me soon. 

BuRRSVILLE, N. J. L.. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


“O. B. H.,” who writes for advice regarding the management of 
his two-years-old boy is so lamentably wrong in his ideas of gov- 
ernment it would be impossible for any one to set him right in a 
short letter, but I hasten to beg that he will at once dispense 
entirely with the whip. Do not rob the baby of its own self- 
respect in that cruel way. He must not“ be allowed to do as he 
likes ” if he likes to do wrong; neither must a baby be treated as 
though it were a hardened sinner. So soon as an infant can per- 
ceive and attend, it should be taught to obey. “O. B. H.,” I fear, 
will need much patience to counteract the harm alreadydone. For 
the present, if the child does not wish to be dressed in the morning, 
quietly and gently put him back to bed, explaining to him that he 
cannot take breakfast with you because he has not been a good 
boy. This may cause baby’s mother some inconvenience and loss 
of time. Parents frequently must be inconvenienced if they desire 
the best for their children. If the child meddles with the hydrant 
or anything else, punish his hands either by tying them or putting 
on a pair of stockings. Do not coax, cajole or whip the child, but 
win his obedience by loving firmness. H. 

BURRSVILLE, N. J. 


ANOTHER PRESCRIPTION. 
Editer of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 


Jeanette is just the age of “ Papa’s boy ” and shows apparently 
much the same disposition in regard to getting dressed and run- 
ning away. We tried standing her in the corner, but the whole 
family came to peep at the cunning, naughty, little thing, turned 
with her face to the wall, and it did not prove a punishment of long 
duration. Then I remembered a lovely little brother who years 
ago refused to be dressed till I named each pair of hands and feet, 
Kitty and Johnny, then by dint of lively conversation he was got- 
ten into his clothes. The same plan has been adopted with 
Jeanette, and with a firm hand at dangerous points in the dress- 
ing, it is safely and quickly accomplished. 

If “ Papa’s boy ” could have a little maiden twelve or thirteen 


years old to watch him, it would be the safest and best plan, since 
no little.one, least of all an active little fellow, can be expected to 
sit still on a door-step. If that is not possible, put a wide belt 
round his waist and to that a clothes-line, giving him just enough 
line to keep him out of danger. This was a device employed by a 
sister-in-law some years ago. Safer and better for a baby’s play- 
ground is a load of sand in a shady corner which can easily be 
fenced in by a few yards of the wire that is used so much for train- 
ing vines on. A few stakes here and there in the ground will hold 
it upright, and the whole cost of sand and wire will not exceed two 
dollars, and prove a comfort for several years to mother and son. 
A baby two years old is made for hugs and kisses, and calls for 
patience, not a whip, or the showing of it even. Children do out- 
grow naughtiness and willfulness. Keep their confidences, and 
check with firmness any tendency to vice, which is a very different 
thing from faults, and they will prove the blessings they were 
meant to be to themselves and their parents. 5... 
DANBURY, CT. 


AND STILL ANOTHER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I would like to say a few words to “O. B. H.” about his two- 
years-old boy. My little girl is the same age and, like him, often 
forgets, but I am not discouraged. Every day she learns better 
and better that “ Mamma means no.” A child must certainly xo/ 
“be allowed to do as he likes.” If to be brought into the house 
when he runs away is a deprivation, do it every time; he w7//learn. 
I constantly remind my little girl of the consequences if I see her 
about to do something forbidden ; and by a/ways doing as I threaten 
she is now generally governed by a “Careful! careful! little 
daughter.” Do not let us forget that, like all young animals, they 
are always measuring their strength with ours. I would like to 
add two bits of advice to mothers older and younger than myself. 
The first comes from one of the best mothers I ever knew: ‘“ Do 
teach your children to govern themselves ; not to be mere poppets 
of your will.” The other is my own short experience: Never 
consider a punishment ended till you have “ loved ” away all hard 
feeling from the little heart. A. F. M. 

PLAINVILLE, MASs. 


A FRAGMENT PIECED OUT. 


A correspondent recently inquired for a “fragment ” beginning 
“ For the love of God is broader,” etc., giving four lines. It is a 
part of a well-known little poem and may be found in Rev. Charles 
S. Robinson’s “ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday School,” published 
by Scribner & Co., New York, 1880, in which it is set to the tune 
“Central,” more familiarly known from its association with the 
Gospel hymn “ Take it to the Lord in Prayer.” Probably it 
appears in other collections also. The author is F. W. Faber, 
and the complete hymn, if it may properly be so called, is given 
below : 
There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 
There is welcome for the sinner, 
And more graces for the good; 
There is mercy with the Saviour ; 
There is healing in his blood. 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in Heaven; 
There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 
There is plentiful redemption 
In the blood that has been shed ; 
There is joy for all the members 
In the sorrows of the Head. 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 
If our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


A Library for Young People. 
“The Riverside Library for Young People” is the title under 
which the publishers announce a series of books designed espe- 
cially for boys and girls who are laying the foundation of private li- 
braries. Apparently this series is going to be for the young people 
of this day and age what the Harpers’ library of a past generation 
was to its contemporary readers—it will set a desirable standard 
of reading and cultivate the propensity to collect and read good 
books, while it will assist very much in the formation of good taste 
in reading. Four numbers have been issued. The first is “ The 
War of Independence,” by John Fiske. It was prepared by Mr. 
Fiske especially for this series and is a remarkably clear and inter- 
esting statement of the important things to be known in order to 
an intelligent understanding of the causes and course of the Revo- 
lution. No. 2 is a historical biography of George Washington by 
Horace E. Scudder. No. 3, “ Birds Through an Opera Glass,” by 
Florence A. Merriam, is an admirable and fascinating easy guide 
to the study of home birds. The last, “‘ Up and Down the Brooks,” 
is an equally fascinating study of insects. These books, both in 
topics and treatment, are of a quality to commend themselves to 
the attention of mature as well as young readers, and to fill a val- 
uable place in any library. Young men and women need have no 
fear of buying these books for permanent preservation—they will 
not outgrow them. They are strongly and handsomely bound in 
uniform size. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 75 cents 
each. 


‘“*The Woman's Story.” 

It was a very pleasant notion to bring together twenty stories 
by as many different women authors, as has been done in the 
volume which Mr. Alden has sent out with the title of “ The 
Woman’s Story.” The selections have been made by the writers 
themselves, each presenting what she considered her best story. 
The selection is not in every case what the reader would have 
made, as might have been expected, and there are many that are 
not fairly representative of the authors’ style and method, to say 
nothing of average quality. But it is something to know how our 
authors judge their own work, and each of these stories has the 
more interest from the knowledge that it is the author’s favorite. 
The list does not, of course, include all the living women whose 
literary work is prominent and popular, but the claim of the com- 
piler that the collection forms “a composite picture of the rep- 
resentative fiction work of the female writers of the republic” 
will readily be allowed. Each story is preceded with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author and in all but one case (that of 
Rebecca Harding Davis, who will not permit her portrait to 
be taken, even for relatives) with a likeness of the subject. 
Among the names are Harriet Beecher Stowe, Augusta Evans 
Wilson, Louisa M. Alcott, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mari- 
etta Holley, Rose Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, Mary J. Holmes, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Nora Perry, Grace Greenwood, and others. 
The book is of generous dimensions and attractively put together. 
New York: John B. Alden. Price $1. 


More from Lorenzo Burge. 

Lorenzo Burge, whose book on “ Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan 
Race,” published a little over a year ago, attracted much interested 
attention, has written another in continuation of the topic, entitled, 
“ Aryas, Semites and Jews, Jehovah and the Christ.” It is de- 
scribed on its title page as “‘a record of spiritual advance from the 
household or personal God of the Semite Abram and from Jehovah, 
the tutelary or national God of the Israelites, to the universal 
Father revealed by Jesus, the Christ; with the contracts made be- 
tween the household God and Abram, the tutelary God Jehovah 
and the Israelites, and between our Father in Heaven and all man- 
kind; also the circumstances, incidents and events attending the 
preparation for and the promulgation of the second revelation.” 
In the former book Mr. Burge sought to show that the Aryan race 
was first chosen by God to be the medium of his revelation to 
mankind and having neglected the duty laid upon it, was destroyed 
asa nation and scattered—typified in the expulsion from Eden. 


tion in the Christian dispensation. Up to this point he follows 
largely the lines of Spencer and others, but treats the topic very 
originally nevertheless. His notion of Christ repudiates his divin- 
ity and makes of him simply a human agent specially endowed with 
miraculous powers. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


Home Gymnastics. 

The hygienic value of gymnastic exercises, intelligently and 
systematically directed, has come into very general recognition in 
this generation, and a considerable literature, of both periodicals 
and books, has grown out of it. An excellent sample of this 
literature is furnished in “ Home Gymnastics for the Well and the 
Sick,” edited by E. Angerstein and G. Eckler, prominent pro- 
fessors of gymnastic science in German institutions. The edition 
of this admirable text-book now at hand is translated from the 
eighth German edition and is printed and bound in a handsome 
and convenient form for study and reference, and amply illustrated. 
It is, according to the legend on the title page, “adapted to all ages 
and both sexes, with directions how to preserve and to increase 
health, also how to overcome conditions of ill-health by simple 
movements of the body.” The exercises prescribed are simple 
and easy of performance without the aid of expensive apparatus, 
and careful directions are given for their adaptation to all sorts of 
physical conditions. The book may well be regarded as in- 
dispensable for the successful application of hygienic gymnastics 
in the home. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


A Postal Dictionary. 

This is an exceedingly convenient and valuable little manual of 
the regulations and requirements of the Post-office Department, 
arranged by Edward St. John, publisher of the New York Evening 
Post,and compiled from the latest official sources and rulings. 
The matter is arranged by titles, alphabetically, and there is be- 
sides a copious index, so that reference to any desired point may 
be quickly made. The great majority of all losses and mistakes in 
the transmission of mail matter are found by Mr. St. John to be 
due to the carelessness and ignorance of senders rather than to 
inefficiency of the postal service. This little book is calculated to 
give such information as is needed to do away with the ignorance 
and prevent the carelessness of senders of mail matter, and it will 
be found a very handy thing to have at hand for consultation. It 
will not be time wasted to read it carefully through before laying 
it aside for reference. New York: The -vening Post. Price 15 
cents. 


Cressy. 

We are inclined to pronounce this one of the best of Bret Harte’s 
stories. It has acoherence to which the readers of his stories 
have been little accustomed, and is therefore more satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the shock he inflicts on the reader’s sympathies 
at. the close. The denouement, in fact, is peculiarly Bret 
Harteish, and the reader who has missed the impossible incon- 
sistencies and contradictoriness which his characters have so 
uniformly exhibited, recognizes his author as himself again in the 
sudden transformation of the girl ‘‘ Cressy.” He will be inclined 
to protest against it, however, as doing needless violence to his 
sympathies and to the story. The closing pages, in fact, bear 
evidence of having been prepared in haste, as if the installment of 
the story were overdue and there were not time to finish it properly. 
But for all this it is strong, fascinating and readable, and is cer- 
tainly one of the best of the author’s recent contributions to fiction. 

A Book for Mothers. 

“Plain Talks with Young Home-Makers,” by F. McCready 
Harris (Hope Ledyard), is an excellent little practical manual of 
advice and information to young home-makers, and especially to 
young mothers. McCready’s experience has been such that she 
is peculiarly well-informed as to what counsel and help such ones 
need, particularly those in poor circumstances or of limited means. 
Much of the plain wholesome truth of this little book might, how- 
ever, be profitably availed of by women in all walks of life. « It is 
plain and to the point, and it would do a vast deal of good if some 
philanthropic persons would distribute thousands of copies of the 


This book traces the subsequent working of God in choosing a 
new people for the purpose and training them for it, and its realiza- 


book among families whom it is sought to teach a better way of 
living. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 40 cents. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


“The way is long,”’ the lost boy said; 
The stars were shining overhead ; 

The silence of the deep black woods, 
Their dim and deathlike solitudes, 

And unseen dangers round him lay, 
Great shadows rose and barred the way. 
Afraid to pass he paused and wept, 
Lay down upon the moss and slept. 

In dreams a mother soothed his fears ; 
The night dews mingled with his tears, 
And like forgotten sunbeams there, 
About him strayed his golden hair. 

A serpent ’neath his outstretched arm 
Slipped by, nor sought to do him harm; 
At midnight, when the winds were wild, 
An angel came and found the child. 
The woods were blighted by the frost, 
Dead leaves about the dead were tossed 
Came winter on a flying cloud, 

And clad him in a snowy shroud ; 

And spring, a maid from holy lands, 
Put purple violets in his hands ; 

And summer sent her birds to sing 
Where his still heart lay moldering. 


The sun, the snow, the wind, the rain, 
Resolved him back to dust again ; 
Till autumn, in the wilderness, 
Found nothing but a silken tress, 
She wound it on a slender rod, 
And set it in the withered sod, 
And so the lost boy’s golden locks 
Make glory on the lichened rocks. 
—Boston Traveller. 
SCYTHE SONG. 
Mowers, weary and brown and blythe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the scythe 
Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 
Something, still, they say as they pass— 
What is the word that, over and over, 
Sings the scythe to the flowers and grass ? 


Hush, ah hush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush and heed not and fall asleep ; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 
Hush, ’tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah hush, and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass ! 
—Andrew Lang. 


THE QUAIL. 
In those wonderful days when the Spring is 
new, 
And the grass grows tender and sweet, 
When bright in the sunshine and bright in the 
dew 
Waves the delicate green of the wheat, 
When the blades of the corn rustle soft in the 
breeze, 
Ere the first small ear is set, 
With an eye to the future, their needs the quail 
sees, 
And bravely he calls for more wet, 
“ More wet! More wet! More wet!” 
The wise quail calls, “ M/ore wet !”’ 


When beautiful Simmer in golden array 
Steals over the meadow and plain, 
And turns the green gfasses to sere brown and 
gray, 
And gilds all the tall, bending grain, 


But touches with bronze just the tips of the 
corn, 
And the full ear does not forget, 
The quail sees the need of a harvest some morn. 
And calls to the farmer, ‘‘ Mower, whet!” 
“ Mower, whet! Mower, whet! Mower, whet!”’ 
The wise quail calls, “Mower, whet !” 


When glorious Autumn with Summer joins 
hand, 
He finds the fair meadow all shorn, 
And of all the bright host that once camped on 
the land, 
Stands only the rusty, brown corn; 
But he hears the birds tell of some wonderful 
deeds. 
And of, oh, such a bountiful treat ! 
For the wise old quail kept watch of their 
needs 
And called them to gather more wheat! 
“ More wheat ! More wheat! More wheat!” 
The wise quail called, ‘‘ More wheat!” 
—Unidentified. 


LITTLE MOCCASINED FEET. 


Two little moccasined feet I heard— 

Heard while I reveled in fancies quaint— 
Treading unsteadly through the room, 
Pattering soft in the twilight’s gloom 
There by the door. As the curtain stirred, 

Soft came the sound of her laughter faint— 
Clear as the ring of the tinkling chain, 

Sweet as the nightingale’s sweetest strain. 


Two little moccasined feet that brought 
Thoughts I’d been seeking an hour or more; 

Seeking in vain, for my fickle muse, 

True to her sex, would her gifts refuse. 

Giving the caller the smile she sought, 
Kissing her flowery lips o’er and o’er, 

Up to my lap then I lifted her— 

Muse who inspired without demur. 


Wonderful moccasined feet were they, 
Guiding me into Elysian fields ; 
Wonderful, too, was that baby hand, 
Leading me thither to fairy land ; 
Potent as well were her eyes blue gray, 
Casting the spell that a siren wields. 
Where was there ever a muse like his, 
Bringing a charm with her baby kiss? 


Two little moccasined feet—ah, me! 
Where will they stray in the coming years? 
Shall it be in a time less fair, 
Marring her life with a cloud of care ? 
God give her strength for what is to be, 
Robbing her sky of its rain of tears, 
Leading the trend of her simple life 
Far from the world and its vulgar strife. 
—Franklyn W. Lee. 


A MORNING MEETING. 
The dawn had turned from gray to gold. 
Along the lonely eastward down ; 
It took the pathway toward the fold. 
* * * * 
The little wind came light and cold, 
A-shivering through the grasses brown ; 
The dawn had turned from gray to gold. 
* * * * 
Back o’er the sea the night-cloud roll’d, 
Far off beyond the fishing town : 
I took the pathway toward the fold. 
* * * * 
O, was it maid of earthly mould, 
On whose bright hair and floating gown 
The dawn had turned from gray to gold ? 
* * * * 
Fain would I eager words withhold, 
But forth they flashed. “O, hadshe known 
I took the pathway toward the fold?” 
* * * * . * 


She blushed-she “ feared I thought her bold,” 

She drooped her head like bud half-blown; 
The dawn had turned from gray to gold. 

The sun shot up. My tale untold, 

My chance foregone—O, fool and clown !— 
The dawn had turned from gray to gold— 
I took the pathway toward the fold. 

—M. C. Gillington. 


PRAISE GOD. 
Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, of 
which to make our bread ! 
Praise God for yellow corn, with which his 
waiting world is fed ! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl he gave 
to men for food ! 
Praise God for every creature which he made 
and called it good ! 
Praise God for winter’s store of ice, praise God 
for summer’s heat ! 
Praise God for the fruit tree bearing seed, *‘ to 
you it is for meat” 
Praise God for all the bounty by which the 
world is fed ! 
Praise God, ye children all, to whom he gives 
your daily bread! 
—Unidentified. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 

A mother’s last good-bye, 
A dear friend’s parting sigh, 
A message from on high, 

‘* Forget-me-not.” 
A love which God hath blest, 
A maiden’s heart confest, 
A soldier’s last request, 
Forget-me-not.”” 
A patriot’s love of fame, 
A sweet, familiar strain, 
A poet’s last refrain— 

Forget-me-not.”’ 
A wish all hearts contain, 
A voice from o’er the main, 
An echo back again— 

Forget-me-not.”’ 

—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


EVENING. 

Afar, the purple hills, clear cut 
Against a golden sky, 

A mass of downy, fleecy clouds 
Float slowly, softly by. 

The sunlight flashes with a glow; 
The clouds flash into pink ; 

And down behind the western hills 
The sun begins to sink. 

The tree-tops stir with every breeze ; 
The brook sings clear and low; 

The drowsy bees, in velvet beds, 
A-swinging gently go. 

The wind sighs softly o’er the plain ; 
The flowerets nod and sway; 

The little birds lift up their heads 
And sing a vesper lay. 

An odorous breath steals through the air 
Of roses freshly kissed 

By glittering dewdrops, shining clear, 
From out a crystal mist. 

The world is hushed, and one by one 
The stars steal into place, 

While softly gliding through the dusk, 
Night shows her shadowy face. 

A tiny link between two worlds, 
The crescent moon hangs low; 

Then, slipping o’er the earth’s dark edge, 
She hides her silver bow. 


—Boston Transcript. 
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